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THE SAILORS. 


CHAP: I. 


The buds put forth, but blighted ſoon ; 
They reached not May's 3 noon. 

The buds of hope too quickly ſhoot, | 
To keep due vigour at the root! BZ Tos. 


hand 


Ox the following morning, and at 
rather an earlier hour than the family 
were accuſtomed to aſſemble in the 
breakfaſt room, Hortenſia happened to 

go into the chamber of Mrs. Davenant, 

vas ſurprized to behold that lady in an 
agony of weeping, as ſhe preſſed her 
little Eliza to her boſom, vith all the 


vol. 11. B fondneſs 
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fondneſs of maternal anxicty and ſorrow, 

Hortenſia advancing, Mrs. Davenant 
held out her hand to her, and immedi- 
ate] y transferring her eyes from her face, 
with a look of inexpreſſible anguiſh, to 
ſome papers that were ſcattered on the 
floor, ſhe ſaid, 

” Behold, my friend, the only evil 


that I dreaded fallen upon me, My 


unkind, my miſtaken Harry, ceaſes to 
regard his Maria with confidence and 
affection: he has permitted the malice 
of a demon to blaſt our connubial peace 3 
and now flies far beyond the knowledge 
of that unabated truth and tenderneſs, 
that would bring him back to faith and | 


happineſs.” 


Hortenſia, when aſtoniſhment per- 
mitted her to * would have at- 
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tempted to queſtion and conſole; but 
Mrs. Davenant, riſing, and retiring to 
her cloſet, ſaid as ſhe went, 

_ « You may pity, Hortenſia, but you 
cannot comfort! Read at once my ac- 
cuſation and my ſentence, and then tell 
me, if I am not moſt unfortunate.” 

Hortenſia, almoſt petrified, gathered 
up the papers; ſome of which ſhe per- 
ceived to be in the writing of Captain 
Davenant, and one letter, needed not 
the deteſted ſignature of Ruſſel, to con- 
_ vince Hortenſia that it was the perfor- 
mance of that demon of malice and re- 


venge. The contents were theſe: 


To Capt. Da vEN AN T.— Diana. 
% When, my dear Davenant, you at 

b ®parting requeſted me to be watchful 
. C YL over 
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over the peace of your family, I fan- 
*cied that your ſolicitude reſulted 


only from your tender attachment 


to a lovely faultleſs wife, and an in- 


«fant cherub, which was, I knew, 


* fondly beloved. I fancied too, that 
ein your ſmiling charge relative to 


the fair Sydney, I could trace an 


unbreathed wiſh, that your friend 


*might find a ſweet reward for his 


*watchful cares, in her affection and 


the poſſeſſion of her intereſting per- 
: ſon. 3 
Theſe were the vifions that floated 


ein my mind, as (from the rocks of 


Beachy) I contemplated the depart- 


ting Diana; and that very night it . 


as my fortune to commence the 


execution of my office of protettor. 


Returning 
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Returning at ſo late an hour, as to 
be entirely dark, from the mead 
through the grounds belonging to 

*Ruſlelſtown, I overtook Miſs Syd- 
| ney and her friend: I obſerved that 
*they avoided me, as I then thought, 
from having no knowledge of my 
e perſon; but I have ſince had reaſon 
eto believe that it was their certainty 
of who I was that made them endea- 


z vour to eſcape me. When, 'how- 


ever, I joined them, Maria ex- 
preſſed pleaſure in the rencounter; 
but Hortenſia, either a worſe, or a 
more conſummate hypocrite than 
cher friend, ſaluted me with an equi- 
vocal compliment, which but ill 
e veiled her dipleaſure at my ap- 
eproach. At that time, however, I 
— . cthought 
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thought not of it: nor I confeſs, was 


my ſuſpicion in the leaſt rouſed, 
*when I obſerved a man, very much 


*wrapped up, lingering near the houſe, 
For ſome time, I continued to 


«viſit the fair friends conſtantly, more 


i for my own enjoyment, than with 


any view to watching them: but 


© when circumſtances arofe that ſtrong- 


"— reminded me of your laſt requeſt, 


the taſk you ſeemed then to aſſign 
me; and while convinced that the 


© moſt anxious ſolicitude was neceffary 
to the ſacred bond of friendſhip, the 
office it commanded me to take, be- 
came hateful to me. It was not very 

: ejong, Davenant, till I found my 


© cares were not unneceſſary, and the 


conviftion, by depriving me of reſt, 


rendered 
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rendered it eaſy to me to watch the 
© motions of the nocturnal vilitor to 
<Ruſlelſtown; nor could I be at a 
floſs to know who attracted him to 
the manſion of my abſent friend. 
Maria, with all the blindneſs of in- 
*fatuated and ſucceſsful love, fancied 
therſelf ſecure from detection, and 
*treated the cenſor of her actions with 
the moſt bewitching kindneſs: but 
the cool and penetrating Hortenſia 

diſcovered my view in my conſtant 
Fitts, and behaved with a circum- 

{pettion, the effect of ſuſpicion, and 

«which did not conceal her hatred of 
ime, Yes, Davenant, the gentle, 
(the correct, the intereſting Sydney, 


could not conceal her abhorrence of 
*a man, who dared be watchful of 


the 


— —— — — — —— ts} Deere, 
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' *the honor of his friend, and i inter- 


rupt the progreſs of an infamous 


amour. 


At length, I ventured to hint to 
Maria, that as one firmly attached 
to you, I could not anſwer to my 
© conſcience to paſs by in ſilence, the 
« slaring impropriety of her conduct. 


elt was then the proud, the impe- 


6 rious woman ſtood unveiled: ſhe 


-Sreproached me for my interference, 


in terms of fury and invective; and 


' © threatened me with the vengeance of 
her paramour.—Need I ſay more, 
| © Davenant—ſhe was bold in her 


«crimes, and I ſaw her no more. In 


a few days, however, ſhe left Eng- 
land; and in the abode ſhe has cho- 
e ſen for hetfelf in N ormandy, the 

ſame 
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ſame man who betrayed her honor, 
and who followed her to France, is 
her conſtant viſitor, ——” 

Written two days afterwards. 

1 had finiſhed my letter, and in- 
*tended to ſend it to Martinique, 
when I learnt at the Admiralty, that. 
*the Diana had been ordered home 
under your command, and that ſhe 
was now near Europe. I ſhall there- 
+ ſore leave this at your agent's in 
London, and in one week 1 mall 
«6 my ſelf ſet out for Nice. 

In the cover that encloſed my 
letter when I firſt wrote it, I had 
written ſome | comments on the tale 


I now ſubmit to your examination; 


but I now think it beſt to forbear 


*them. Should you wilh to ſee the 
VOL. 11. C __ fallen 
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* fallen Maria. ſhe is at the chateau 
of M. de Celandelle, near Rochelle. 
OoOn one ſubject, however, I muſt 
* congratulate you: you are appointed 
to command a ſhip now going on a 
© fecret and diſtant expedition; an of- 
ice of truſt, your capacity for which 
* was certified by your ever faichful 


Russ EL. 


Thus ended this ſtrange epiſtle, from 


which Hortenſia turned with impatient 


ſorrow and conſternation, to that written 


by Captain Davenant to his wife, and 
which encloſed the deteſtable ſcroll ſhe 


had been peruſing. 


To Mrs. DavtxaxT.—London. 
When, my once beloved, my 
| ©loſt Maria, has peruſed the encloſed 
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eff uſion of generous friendſhip, it 


cannot appear ſtrange to her, to be 
told, that the huſband who was once 
happy in her affections, is deter- 
© mined never again to behold the in- 
« jurer of his honor—the betrayer of 
this peace! Unhappy woman! fare- 
*well. I fly from that country you 
have rendered hateful to me; to one 
where it will be impoſſible to diſco- 
ever me. . 
The friend to whom I am indebted 
«for rouſing me from a dream of diſ- 
*honourable ſecurity, will conſtantly 
'Sremit to you an income, equal to 
| thalf my pay, which muſt ſerve to 
©ſupport you.—F or your friend, 
your Hortenſia, 1 can do nothing. 


C 2 Happy 
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Happy, fortunate St. Aubin, whoſe 
life was not embittered by the detected 
baſeneſs of the woman you loved! 
Happy St. Aubm! you have eſ— 
*caped the anguiſh which now diſ- 

e tracts the miſerable = 


H. Davexanrt.” 


In reading this ſhort and incoherent 


letter, Hortenſia med torrents of tears. 


There was ſomething, which more 


ſtrongly pourtrayed the diſtraction of 
the mind of che unhappy writer, than a 


long epillle, fraught with complainings 


and reproaches, could have done. 


Hortenſia again peruſed Lord Ruſſel's 


letter, and as ſhe did ſo, could not help 


exclaiming in the bitterneſs of her beart, 


« Juſt God! is this indeed thy will!— 


that 


r 
* * 
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that a cruel coincidence of immaterial 
circumſtances, ſhould conſpire with ma- 
licious vengeance, to blaſt the fame, the 
peace and honor of the faireſt and moſt 
gentle of her ſex—to plunge the noble 
Davenant in injuſtice and miſery!” 

But theſe were only the wild effuſions 
ol {ympathetic ſorrow, which fo much 
weighed upon her ſpirits, chat deſirous 
alike to avoid Mrs Davenant, and the 
reſt of the family, ſhe put on her cloak, 
and drawing her morning bonnet cloſe 

over her face, ſhe went to her accuſ- 

tomed promenade on the cliffs. Here 
as ſhe ſlowly, and with her hand ſhading | 
her grief ſwollen eyes, paced the 
| ſolitary walk, the letter of Captain Da- 
venant roſe ſtrongly to her memory, 
and fhe was not a little perplexed to 1 
C 3 diſcover 
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diſcover the meaning of his reference to 
the enviable lot of his friend St. Aubin. 
Alas! dear St. Aubin?” ſhe unconſci- 
ouſly exclaimed, as her tears again flowed 
with more violence than before. 


Happy St. Aubin! thoſe precious 


tears embalm thy remains!“ repeated a 


voice behind her, almoſt as tender and 


as mounful as her own; and Hortenſia, 


turning, diſcovered the unknown naval 
officer, with an expreſſion of ſo much 
mild beniznity and pitying ſympathy in 


his intelligent countenance, that ſhe felt 


an inſtantancous conviction of the pur- 
port ot Captain Davenant's words. 
„Great God!” ſhe exclaimed; and 


unable to articulate another word, fixed 


her enquiring eyes on the face of the 


ſtranger. 


40 The | 
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& The grave in which he repoſes is 
honourable to a Britiſh ſeaman,” ſaid he, 
with animation and tenderneſs blended 
in his manner. 

«Is St. Aubin then dead ?” returned 
Hortenſia faintly, and growing ſo ex- 
tremely ſick, that the ſtranger obſerving 
her paleneſs and trembling, threw his 
arm round her waiſt to fupport her, as 
he replied mournfully, 

He is. Did you not know it, when 
you repeatcd his name with ſuch pathetic 
ſoftneſs ?” 

«Oh no!” Hortenſia anſwered, as 
( forgetting that he was entire! y unknown 
to her) ſhe hid her face on the ſhou! der 
of che ſtranger; who unable to reſiſt 
the deſire he felt to know the cauſe of 


| her | 
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her ſorrow, ſaid, 6 Why then did you 
| weep for him?” | 
| 6 Alas! ! you knew him not!“ exclaimed 
= Hortenha almoſt unconſciouſly. 


Not know him!” repeated the 


ſtranger in an accent of ſurprize. Not 


know the man, to whom my beloved, 


my lovely charge, gave hopes of her 
hand!—Oh Hortenfia! could I—your 
guardian, your proteQor, ſee thoſe af- 
feQions to which I fondly aſpired, loſt 


to me, and not endeavour to prove if 
And 
they were !\—Weep then, my love! 


they were worthily beſtowed? 


weep for your Lionel, yet preſerve ſome _ 


regard for the living St. Aubin!” 
[ The grief of Hortenſia now gave 
* place to wonder and ſurprize: | ſorrow _ 
was ſuſpended, and that ſuſpenſion was, 
a3 
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as is uſual, the prelude to its ceaſing to 
wound ſo deeply. | Hortenſia gazed on 
the ſtranger with an aſpe& of aſtoniſh- 
ment and enquiry, He obſerved it: 
— Yes, my Hortenſha;” he ſaid, In 
me you behold the laſt ſurviving relative 
of the man ſo dear to you, and the only 
perſon now entitled to the name of St. 
Aubin.” 

But you—my guardian, my pro- 
tector;ꝰ repeated Hortenſia incohe- 
rently, as ſhe continued to gaze on the 
animated countenance of her new friend. 
„Ah, Miſs Sydney,” he - replied, 
&would that I deſerved thoſe diſtinc- 
tions! But heaven only knows how pure 
and diſintereſted were the motives of 


that ſolicitude that led me to hover over 


your dwelling! to watch your unpro- 


tecled 
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ns Ro oh! with what ſenfa- 
tions! with what a vanity of emotions 


have I traverſed the grounds, from 


whence I could diſtinguiſh your chamber 


| window; and as morning approached, 


guided my little bark acroſs the bay 
that all day long divided me from you.” 
1 Great God!” cried Hortenſia, was 


it then you, who at firſt ſo much alarmed, 


1 and afterwards ſo much ſurprized me, 
as to the motives of your viſits ?” 

Then ſuddenly recollecting the letter 
of Lord Ruſſel, ſhe exclaimed, burſt- 
ing again into tears, Fatal, fatal viſits! 


—deſtrutlive in their conſequences.” 
Not to the ſweeteſt and faireſt of ber 
fexi ?” cried he impatiently. 
Ohl yes, yes!” returned Hortenſia, 
in a tone of agony ; and afterwards add- 
ing 
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ing, with an earneſtneſs that the enthu- 
ſiaſm of the moment gave io her whole 
manner: = 

If you would not utterly deſtroy 
the repole of an unhappy being, who 
never injured you, and who is already 
but too deeply wounded, {wear to me, 
that you will directly leave this place! 
that you will deny having ever vilited 

„% 

« Hold, Madam!“ interrupted he; 6 I 
have never yet been guilty of a falſhood; 


nor will I even for Hortenſia Sydney! 

Since it is neceſſary to your repoſe, that 
I leave this place, I will do fo; and I 
hope I may not be queſtioned on the 
ſubjet!—Farewell, Hortenſia!—The 
dream of partial fondneſs is at an end 


with 
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with my guardianſhip; but I cannot re- 
RT 


tain this,” | 

As he ſpoke, he attempted to put a 
{mall leather pocket book into her hand; 
but as ſhe puſhed it from her, it fell on 


the ground, and its owner, darting N 


vas out of ſight in a moment. 


Every occurrence of this ſhort inter- 
view was ſo incomprehenſible, ſo aſton- 


iſhing, that Hortenſia, could ſcarcely 


believe herſelf awake: yet the words of 


the ſtranger {till ſeemed to ring in her 
ears, and ſhe could yet ſcarcely believe 


him gone: but he was ſo; and only the 


pocket-book remained as a memorial 


that he had been there. She now took 
it up; and whilft ſhe was yet deliberating 


upon whether ſhe ought to open it, her 


finger preſſed the in , and the lock 
gave 
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gave way. The pocket-book ſhe found 
to contain bank notes to the amount of 
2000l. and with them was a ſmall 
piece of folded paper, which on opening 
ſhe diſcovered a lock of hair, tied with 
a little gold bow, apparently deſigned 
to be put into a locket. 

As Hortenſia was examining it, ſome- 
thing heavy fell on the ground, which 
ſhe immediately ſtooped to pick up, 
and in doing ſo, perceived that it was 

a very elegant locket ſet with brilliants, 
one of which had fallen from the ſetting, 
and was (as ſhe conceived) the reaſon 
of the hair having been diſplaced. For 
the latter, Hortenſia now anxiouſly 
ſought to diſcover an owner; or rather | 
to diſcover from whoſe head it had been 
taken. Was it from that of the ſtranger ? 
Ky vok i D His 
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His hair which was never very much 


Powdered, was certainly dark! fo was 


the lock; but the preciſe ſhade of the 
former could not be diſtinguiſned; or 


if it could, how many people are there 


whoſe hair is preciſely the ſame colour: 
for inſtance, that of Hortenſia herſelf 
cloſely reſembled that ſhe held in her 


hand; and ſhe was very certain, that to 


her it had never belonged. 


Unable to decide on this point, ſhe 
placed the hair in the locket, which ſhe 
carefully folded in paper, and 1 


in the pocket-· book. 


Another paper only remained to be 


examined: it was a copy of thoſe beau- 


tiful lines of de Florian, in the original 
language, accompanied with an imper- 


fect tranſlation 1 into Engliſh : 
En 
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ry 
+ 
4 
i 
oy 


En vain j addreſſe au ciel une plainte importune; 
Le ceil n'ecoute plus mes accens douloureux. 
Le redoubtable amour, la volage fortune 
Tout juſqu' a Vamitie, leul bien des mallieureux, 
Semble ſe reumir, pour combler mi miſère. 
Je remplis mon deftin ; je ſuis ne pour ſouffrir: 
Mon cœur n'à plus rien ſur la terre, 


Je ne peux plus aimer, et je ne peux mourir. 


Pure et ſainte amitiè; doux charme de la vie, 
Je t'immole a l'amour, mais qui'l m'en à coutè! 
Rendls dumoins le repos a mon ame fletrie: 
On dis que tu ſuffis pour la felecite, 

Loin de me ſoulager, tu combles ma miſere. 
Je remplis mon deſtin, je ſuis ne pour fouffrir: 

Mon cœur n'a plus rien ſur la terre, 

Je ne peux you aimer, et je ne peux mourir. 


Dx Cararas. 


The hand writing both of the French | 
ſong and the tranſlation, was familiar 
to Hortenſia; as it was the ſame ſhe had : 
been in the habit of contemplating eve- 
** day, i in the admonitory fragment ſhe 
Ds bad 


—_— - — 
— ——— —— 
— — 
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had found the evening before ſhe left 


Ruſſelſtown. 


Strange as it may ſeem, it was now 


near half an hour ſince Lionel St. Aubin, 
Captain Davenant's hint of his deſtiny, 


and the certainty of his death, had been 


as totally forgotten by the fair Sydney, 


as if his exiſtence had been entirely un- 


known to her; and would have proba- 


| bly remained ſo a much longer term, 


had not the ſudden recollection of Mrs. 


Davenant's unfortunate fituation, now 


recalled St. Aubin alſo to her remem- 


| brance ; and her thoughts were chielly 
occupicd by him during her ſhort but 
melancholy walk to the chateau, where 
it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould appear at 


breatfait, to account to M. de Celan. 
1 delle 
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delle for the abſence of Mrs. Davenant, 


who ſhe could not expect would join the 


party. 


'D3 CHAP, 
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Arrer partaking of breakfaſt, in 
a ſilence, which was only interrupted 
by the perſevering garrulity of Madame 
de Polignac, M. de Cclandclle left the 
room, and Hortenſia was, for a time, 
compelled to affect liſtening to the non- 
ſenſe that her only remaining companion 
overwhelmed her with; till her hoſt re- 
turned to the apartment, and « deſiring to 
ſpeak with her, led her into the ſtudy; 
whcre he ſaid, *I know not how I can 
make a requeſt to la belle Sydney, that 
1 N 9 _ 
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may ſeem troubleſome; but my unhappy 
daughter, madam, who has ſome recol- 
lection of having ſeena ſtranger, (though | 
ſo very imperfect a one, that ſhe perſiſts 
in ſaying it was her Edward) will not be 
pacified till ſhe ſees you: ſhe remem- 
bers your gentle and generous pity for 
her misfortune, and inſiſts that you will, 
if ſummoned, viſit ber. —” 

„Lead. me to her inſtantly, my dear 
fir,” interrupted Hortenſia, giving him 
her hand, and her countenance animated 
by the benevolence of her mind. 

The old man could not articulate 
His thanks, but raiſing his tearful eyes to 
her face, earneſtly invoked a bleſ- 
ling on her, and accompanied her to 
the chamber, where, the night before, 
ſhe had len Cecilia. 


The 
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T he poor maniac had inſiſted. on be- 


ing dreſſed, but had (from weakneſs) 
been forced to lye down on the bed; 


from which, however, ſhe ſprung the 


moment ſhe perceived Hortenſia, and 
advanced to her. But before ſhe reached 
the ſpot where the latter had ſtopped, 
ſhe checked herſelf, and with leſs pre- 


cipitancy approached; and taking her 


hand, preſſed it to her boſom, with a 
look of ſuch melancholy tenderneſs, as 


was inconceivably affecting. She then 


led her to the fire, near which ſtood a 
ſmall table, with a breakfaſt laid on it, 


and placing a chair for her, invited her 


to eat ſome of the fruits before her. 
From what M. de Celandelle had 
ſaid, Hortenſia had expected to witneſs 


very mme behaviour, a and had re- 
reſolved 
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ſolved not to be ſhocked by it: but ſhe 
was nearly overcome by meeting the 

moſt elegant attentions from Cecilia; 
who had nothing of the lunatic about 
ber, but her expreſſing no ſurprize 
that a total ſtranger ſhould be a viſitor 
in her chamber. 

In a ſhort time M. de Celandelle 
{who when he left Hortenſia at the door 
of his daughter's room, bad been obliged 
to retire to vent bis emotions) joined 

them, and was delighted to find Cecilia 
fo tranquil. He ſpoke tenderly to her, 
and perceiving that ſhe was more ra- 
| tional than uſual, enquired if ſhe knew 
who her new friend was? PerfeQly,” ſhe 
replied calmly,” ſhe is my ſiſter Xaviera. Wu 
„Oh Xaviera! Xaviera! m my mur- 


5 dered innocent!“ exclaimed de Celan- 
delle 
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delle, cut to the heart by this mention 
of his loſt daughter. 

« Huſh, huſh;” faid Cecilia, with 
an expreſſion of anxicty and ſorrow in 
her hitherto wild eyes: * you did mur- 


der one perſon; but you know I have 


promiſed to make no complaint.” 


She then turned to Hortenſia, ſaying 


ſoftly, My dear Xaviera, now that we 


have met once more, you ſhall have no 


cauſe to complain of my reſerve. But 


where is your huſband, my ſiſter? has he 
left you, as mine as done? Ah! Xaviera! 


you will repent— 


Her ſenſes ſeemed to wander yet 
more wildly, and ſhe talked only 1 inco- 


| herent nonſenſe for ſome time: at laſt. 


the aſked Hortenſia what was her name? 


48 ydney," ſhe replicd. 


« Sydney !” 
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** Sydney!” almoſt ſhrieked Cecilia, 
graſping her arm with a violence that 
pained and terrified her. * Oh do not 
lay ſo Do not ſay that Sydney is your 
| huſband!—He is mine!—Edward Syd- 
ney is the maſter of this hand, and of 
my ſad heart!” | 
It was now Hortenha's turn to feel 
the extreme of amazement, which left 
ber not power to ſpeak. The name of 
Edward Sydney vibrated on her heart; 
ſince it was that of her youngeſt brother : 
but ſtill the idea that for a moment 
croſſed her ſcemed ridiculous. 
Cecilia {till graſped her arm, wildly 
demanding if Sydney was her huſhand? 
Though when the repcatedly aſſured her 
that he was not, ſhe did not ſeem capa- 
ble of underſtanding her. 
At 


go. -: THE SAILORS, 
At length, however, ſhe was pacified; 
and her wandering ideas taking another 


turn, ſhe entirely forgot the circum- 


ſtance. | 
She now began to converſe with 
ſome coherency; and could Hortenſia 


have been certain that her own family 


was not connected with this unfortunate, 
the would have been charmed with her 


intereſting manners; and her underſtand- 


ing, which though deranged, ſtill re- 


tained much of its native vigour. 


It happened that a few days before 
this period, Hortenſia in looking over 
a trunk ſhe had brought from England, 


found a miniature picture of her brother 
Edward, ſo much injured by damp, as 


to be in ſome places mouldy; and in 


hopes that warmth might recover it, had 
hung 
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hung it round her neck by a narrow 
ribbon; wearing the picture in her 
boſom. 

Cecilia now obſerved this ribbon, and 
at the ſame time that ſhe enquired if any 
ornament was attached to it, drew out 


the ſuſpended portrait. The moment 


| ſhe caſt her eyes on the features, ſhe ut- 


tered a violent ſcream, and fainted. 
Hortenſia, exceſſively alarmed, endea- 
voured to diſengage the picture from 
the hand of the inanimate Cecilia; but 
finding it impoſlible, flipped the knot, 
and leaving it with her, flew in ſearch 
of Hortenſe, who, however, was only b 
in the next room. 

It was not without the greateſt diff. 
culty that the hapleſs Cecilia was reſtored 
to life: but though ſhe breathed, ſhe 


vor. Il, E appeared 5 
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appeared totally inſenſible to all around 
her; and her fainting fits returned ſo 
often, that Hortenſia, having aſſiſted 
the old ſervant to place her in bed, 
went in the utmoſt diſtreſs, to find M. 
de Celandelle, to inform him of his 
| _ Caughter's ſituation, 

The old man accompanied her back 
= to the chamber of Cecilia, and approach- 
ing the bed, ſtarted at beholding her ex- 


tended without motion on her couch; 


her features convulſed, and with one 

hand firmly graſping che picture in ſuch 
a manner that the ribbon only was viſible: 
he gazed on this affecting object for 


ſome moments in ſpeechleſs agony; but | 


| the feelings of his heart then found vent: 
«My Cecilia!” he cried; © My child! 


art 


1 
5 
+ 
| 
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art thou too loſt to me? Miſerable old 


man! whoſe crimes and ſorrows will 


ſoon {ink him to the earth! Oh Xaviera! 


I ſacrificed thee to a tyrannous pride, 


and thou art avenged! Come now, much 


injured du Pont, and behold him who 


deprived thee of thy Xaviera, childleſs, 


and miſerable! 5 


Cecilia now ſhewed ſome ſigns of 


life, and was in a ſhort time reſtored to 


a ſtate of torpid exiſtence; which, though 


more ſhocking, was leſs affecting than 


the incoherencies of inſanity. 


Hortenſia now repaircd to the cham- 


ber of Mrs. Davenant, whom ſhe was 


conſcious of apparently neglecting. She 


found that lady no longer given up to 


ſorrow, but ſitting calmly at her writing 
deſk. The native enegy of her mind, 


a had 
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had enabled her to ſhake off the load of 
_ anguiſh that her huſband's letter had im- 
preſſed it with; and ſhe now only fought 


the means of unveiling to him, the 


treachery to which the repoſe of both 
had been ſacrificed, | 

Proud in the conſciouſneſs of inno- 
cence, and depending on the candour 


of the man ſhe had for near nine years 


almoſt worſhipped, ſhe wanted nothing 
but a direQion to kim; for which ſhe 


applicd by the next polt to his agent. 


When Hortenſia entered the room, 


Mrs. Davenant laid down her pen, and 


took the little Eliza, (now near a year 


old) who had been ſtanding beſide her, 
on her lap; and extending her hand to 
her young friend, ſaluted her with,“ My 
dear Hortenliat” Miſs Sydney ſeated 
herſelf | 


2 * . * 
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herſelf beſide her, and expreſſed a ſort 


of pleaſed ſurprize at ſeeing her ſo calm. 
« When, my friend,” ſaid Mrs. Dave- 
nant, „you have lived as many years 
in the world as I have done; or (which 
God forbid) you have ſeen as many of 
its ſtorms as I have felt, you will won- 


der at your preſent ideas. Believe me, 


Hortenlia, there are very few ſituations, 


in which, if one has reſolution, they 


may not be calm and compoſed. That 


mine is one of thofe very few, is unde- 


niable; but, without ſome efforts on 


my part, to undeceive my poor Dave- 


' nant, how am I to be reſtored to that 


love and confidence I have never de- 
ſerved to forfeit?” 

„Ah! Mrs. Davenant,” exclaimed 

" SS Miſs 
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| Miſs Sydney, c you are every way a ſu- 
perior being!“ 
«Indeed, my dear Iortenſia, I am 
not. From a very early age, I have 
bel accuſtomed to think and att for 


myſelf; and have long been prattiſed 


in the ſchool of adverſity; and I cannot 


ſuffer this ſorrow (though a new one) to 
* overcome me. Ah, my good girl, 
what ſhould I have done during the firſt 


ſix years of my marriage, if I had 


yielded to every new afflition. Poverty, 
and all its concomitant train of evils 
and mortifications, I was then unuſed to.” 

Hortenſia now mentioned her inter- 
view with the Britiſh officer; and ſhed 


torrents of tears, as ſhe repeated his aſ- 
ſertion of the death of St. Aubin. She 
next produced the pocket-book, and 
„ 
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with Mrs. Davenant, again examined 


1ts contents. 


Mrs. Davenant kindly forbore to no- 
tice to Hortenſia, the bad tendency 
that ſhe doubted not her requeſt to the 


ſtranger to leave the place would have; 


but appeared lolely engroſſed by a wiſh 
to know who the officer could poſſibly be. 


She (as did Mils Sydney) perfealy 
recollected having heard Lionel St. Au- 


bin ſay that he had only one relation in 


the world ; and equally remembered 
that he diſtinguiſhed that one by the 


name of Marlow. This perſon, then, 
calling himſelf St. Aubin, muſt be 
| ſome one, either not related to Lionel, 
or unknown to him. But reſolved to 
know him, and alſo to obviate the ill. 


effeQs of Hortenſia's charge to him io 


leave 
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leave Rochelle ; as ſoon as her young 


friend had left her, Mrs. Davenant 


again applied to her pen, and wrote the 


following note: 


The perſon who ſo kindly inter- 


teſted himſelf for Miſs Sydney, will 
ſurely be pleaſed to hear that her re- 


*£queſt to him to leave Rochelle, aroſe | 


from a miſtake, which Mrs. Dave- 


© nant, the friend of Miſs Sydney, and 


*the perſon who has the honor to ad- 
* dreſs him, will be happy to have an 
opportunity to explain. An unhappy 


and innocent being might, M iſs Syd- 
*ney thought, be injured by the con- 


etinued vicinity of her unknown 
«friend; but in expreſſing this fear, ſhe 
$alluded not to herſelf, Mrs, Dave- 


enant 
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"nant requeſts the favor of a viſit from 
the gentleman ſhe has the honor to 
| © addreſs, as ſoon as may be conve- 
*nient, at the Chateau de Celandelle. 


This billet Mrs. Davenant directed 
to Mr. St. Aubin, Royal Britiſh Navy, 


and gave to one of the moſt intelligent 


of the neighbouring peaſants, with di- 
rettions to enquire out the abode of the 
perſon; or in caſe he met ſuch a gentle- 
man as ſhe defcribed, he was to deliver it 
to him. — 

With this vague uncertain direction, 
Peirrot ſet out, not in the leaſt doubting 


the performance of his commiſſion: but 
Mrs. Davenant, conſcious of the oddity 
of the meaſure, was leſs ſanguine ; and 

as ſhe prefſed her little Eliza to her 
heart, dropped over her the bittereſt | 
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tears of anxiety and apprehenſion for 
her future deſtiny : which painful ſenſa- 
tions were not a little encreaſed, when 
Peirrot returned in the evening, with 
the intelligence that he had diſcovered 
the lodgings of the gentleman he had 
been dent to feek; but that he had gone 
from thence four hours before, 

In the mean time Hortenſia continued 
the aſſiduous attendant of the unhappy 
Cecilia, whoſe torpid exiſtence Was un- 


diſturbed by pain, or indeed by ſenſa- 


tion of any kind, till the third day of 


her illneſs, when without any previous 


ſymptom of returning recolleQion, ſhe 
raiſed herſelf a little in her bed, and 
drawing back the curtain, fixed her eyes 
intently on the pitture of Sydney, which 
had never been out of her hand from 
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but chis dear picture!“ 
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the time ſhe firſt gained poſſeſſion of it. 


Hortenſia obſerved her contemplating 
it for ſome moments, with attention; 
then, whilſt a faint ſmile played on her 
features, ſhe preſſed it to her lips, and 


reclining her head on the pillow, con- 


tinued to gaze on it. 


Miſs Sydney now advanced, and 


ſoftly aſked the fair ſufferer how the felt 


herſelf. | 

« Much better.“ ſhe replied : adding, * 
„ have been a long time ill :—ſo long 
—that I have forgot every OY all 


As ſhe ſpoke ſhe again raiſed it to her 


lips, and Hortenſia enquired, „But 


kave you forgot me, Cecilia?” 
* Almoſt—but yet] remember havi ing 
ſeen 
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ſeen you in my dreams, and once I 
thought you were Xaviera!” She con- 
tinued, deeply ſighing, IJ remember 
too that I dreamt ſhe was dead: they 
told me fo, I recollect; but perhaps ſhe 
is only married to Du Pont.—He loved 
her to diſtration—end ſure they would | 
not kill him too for that. —” Cecilia 
pauſed for ſome time, and appeared 
conſidering; ſhe then ſaid humbly, «Pray 
forgive me: but indeed I have forgot 
your name.—lI uſed to love it, though 
now I cannot think what it is.” 

The lovely queſtioner ſeemed im- 
patiently to expett the reply of Horten- 
ſia, who trembling, and extremely agi- 
tated, e the name, * Hortenſia 
3 e d 

* Sydney! * repeated the fair Cecilia, 
vith 
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with a ſigh that ſeemed to come from 
the bottom of her heart; Oh yes! 
that was his name: but he is dead:—that 
was no dream. Poor Edward Sydney ! 
see Hortenſia this is his picture !— 
I cannot be miſtaken.—But he is dead!” 
ſhe repeated with another deep ſigh; 
& That was no dream.“ 

It was a miſtake, my dear, my un- 
happy ſiſter!” exclaimed Hortenſia, as 
ſhe claſped the faded form of the 
once beauteous Cecilia to her boſom: 
He lives, my poor Cecilia! The hult- 
hand ſo long, fo ſondly lamented, lives!“ 

Cecilia, till remaining incredulous, 
but in appearance perfefaly ſane, Hor. 
tenſia produced the laſt letter ſhe had 
received from her brot her, dated about 
fix months back ; and Cecilia, animated 
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by hope, found ſtrength. to read it en- 


9 


tirely through. 


She chen threw herſelf into the arms 


of Hortenſia, and for the firſt time ſince 
her dreadful calamity, wept violently. 

But theſe emotions were too much for 
her feeble frame to ſupport, and ſhe 
was ſeized with fainting fits, which ſuc- 
ceeded each other ſo rapidly, as in a 
ſhort time to reduce her to the confines 
of death. . 


Hortenſia now, with feelings of a 


moſt complicated nature, flew to M. de 


Celandelle, to inform him of what had 


paſſed; and at the ſame time that ſhe 1 


communicated the joyful intelligence os 


his daughter's reſtoration to reaſon, to 

| impart the dreadful tidings of the impro- 

bability of her ſurviving two hours. 
Toe 


[ 
. 
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The pure ſoul of Cecilia was not, 
however, deſtined ſo ſoon to abandon 
the beauteous frame, of which it had ſo 
long been an unconſcious inmate. She 
recovered her health ſurprizingly faſt; 


and never betrayed the leaft ſymptom 


of derangement of intelle&; unleſs it 


could be ſo called, that ſhe never 
ſhewed any curioſity concerning the 
events that had taken place . her 
inſanity. 


On the day when he was 7 felici- 


touſly convinced of the exiſtence of her 
huſband, ſhe had explained her fitua- 
tion in ſuch a manner, that no doubt 
could reſt on the mind of Hortenſia chat 


ſhe was not her ſiſter, the wife of her 
beloved brother Edw ard ; but from that 
period ſhe. had never mentioned his 


ET name, 
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name, nor did any other perfon pro- 
nounce it in her preſence, till the dag 
ou which Madame de Polignac's viſit 
terminated, and Mrs. Davenant was to 
be introduced to che daughter of M. de 
Celandelle, whom he determined ſhould 


by degrees be reſtored to ſociety. He 


nen enquired by what name ſhe would 


be pretented to her viſitor? 

© By the name I received at the altar!“ 
replied Cecilia, whilſt a glow of ani- 
mated pleaſure overſpread her fair » 
cheeks : By the name of Sydney!” 

Mrs. Davenant was accordingly in- 
troduced to Madame Sydney, when, 
on the firſt evening of Madame de Po- 


lignac's abſence, ſhe attended M. de 4 


Celandelle to an apartment adjoining 
EE Cecilias 
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Cecilia's bed chamber, and now appro- 
priated to her uſe. 

A more intereſting object than the 
lovely and unfortunate Cecilia now 
preſented, would be difficult to con- 
ceive: no remains of her malady now 
reſted on her perfect features but a ſoft 
melancholy, which well accorded with 


dee faded delicacy of her perſon. A 


good piAure of her, taken at that time, 
would have produced a beautiful repre- 
ſentation of penſive reſignation in ſor- 
row! A good deal of the ſame character 
marked the countenance of Mrs. Da- 
venant alſo. The dazzling beauty 
which had faſcinated Davenant, and 
rendered Lord Ruſſel unmindful of the 
reſpect, he would in any other caſe (for 

his Lordlhip was not a practiced villain) 


F 3 have 
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have thought due to an unprotefted wo- 
man; that beauty no affliction could 
diminiſh: but that which now preyed 
on the boſom of Mrs. Davenant, ren 
dered it infinitely more touching; and 
when (at the requeſt of M. de Celan- 
delle) ſhe led her cherub Eliza into the 
apartment of Cecilia, that lady was ex- 
tremely ſtruck by her appearance; nor 
was Mrs. Davenant leſs ſo, with the 
manners of Cecilia. 
After remaining about two hours, 
Mrs. Davenant (as it was evening) re- 
tired to put her little girl to bed, and 
Cecilia then ſaid to  Hortenſia, 4 am 
charmed with your beautiful friend, my 
Hortenfia! but I would tain know why 
ſhe is at Rochelle without Captain Da- 
venant. 1 obſerved, that when my. 
: father 
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father ſpoke of him, the tears flowed 
down her cheeks, though ſhe endea- 
voured to conceal them in the neck of 
her ſweet child. Is her huſband at ſea?” 
Cecilia made this enquiry with an 
_ earneſtneſs in her manner, which ſeemed 
verging towards lunacy, and Hortenſia, 
affraid of irritating her feelings further, 
replied, . No, at leaſt I believe not.” 
Cecilia now, with reſtored calmyaſs 
aſked many queſtions about the fair 
Maria; and received from Hortenſia 
ſome particulars of her former life, ſuch 
as ſhe had heard them from her friend; 
and interſperſed with them enough of 
her own ſtory to render Cecilia perfe&ly 
acquainted with her preſent ſituation. 


CHAP, 
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Ox the following morning, Mrs. 


Davenant ſent for Hortenſia into her 
room; and preſenting her with a large 
letter or packet, ſaid with a melancholy 
ſmile, May this, my dear Horteniiag 


convey pleaſure to you. My letters in- 


form me, that Davenant's agent does 


not know to E certainty where he may | 
be. He only knows that he is not at ” 
preſent employed; and believes that he 
has followed Lord Ruſſel to Nice.” 
| Hortenſia was going to attempt con- 
„%% doling 
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doling with her friend, when ſhe per- 


ceived that the direction of her packet 


was in the hand writing of her brother 


Edward; and haſtily tearing it open, 
ſhe read. the following lines; which 
from their dates ſhe perceived Edward 


5 Sydney had begun to write a few days 


after he left Europe, and conclnded 
about a week after he had written the 
laſt letter ſhe had received from him. 


To Miſs Sy px xv. 
Taunton-Caſtle, at Sea July 21. 
Pardon your brother, my deareſt 


* Hortenſia, for having been in one 
. e inſtance a traitor to our friendſhip, | 


ein concealing from you, circum- 


ſtances, that have determined the 


*colour of my future days. They 
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tare black, my ſiſter! dark as the 


fate that involves the deſtiny of my 


*Jovely ſuffering wife! Yes, dear 
6 Hortenſia! of my wife! It is three 


years ſince your Edward conduQted 
one of the faireſt, the moſt amiable 
of your lovely ſex, to the altar, and 
«they were indiſſolubly united! 
«The taſk I have to perform, that 


of informing you, of the hiſtory of 


our unfortunate love, is a bitter one; 


but a time may perhaps come, when 


fortune ſhall put it in your power | 
to befriend the beloved wife of a 


brother, to whom ſhe alone is more 
dear. A time may come, my Hor- 
ctenſia, when my Cecilia may be 
e knovn to you—Oh then, if poſſible, 


*comfort and conſole the ſweet ſuf. 


; ferer: 
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e ferer: or if her unconſcious ſpirit 


d ſtill hovers in the incoherency of 
diſtrattion over the debilitated frame, 


your attentions, your care of the 


lovely lunatic, may ſave her from 


© aggravated evil. 
*You cannot forget my leaving 
you aboye three years ago, and 


*performing a voyage to Bourdeaux, 


© thou gh perhaps you may no longer 
*remember the obſtinacy with which 
J combated my father's wiſhes in 
5 protratting my ſtay there? But you 


are ſtill to be informed that my averſe- 
*nels to returning to England, aroſe 


from my fond reluftance to leaving a 


$heauteous and idolized wiſe, in the 


+ ſituation of all others the moſt in- 


etereſting to a huſband——But why 


7 do 
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do I thus ramble from my narrative? 
It was in the houſe of a widow 


lady, to whom I had an opportunity 
of ſhewing ſome- kindneſs, that I 
e firſt ſaw. the admired—the matchleſs 
Cecilia de Celandelle. Perhaps my 
Hortenſia may expect an account of 
«the riſe and progreſs of our love; 
but my ſiſter, your Edward is no 


«ſtoic! and when the deprivation of | 


 ©happineſs ſtings the human heart to 


e agony, it but ſerves to leſſen its ne- 
ceſſary fortitude, to dwell on the re- 


collection of the treaſure it has loſt! 
We were united with the connivance 


of our widowed friend only; and 1 


believe ſhe was the only perſon in 
Bourdeaux who knew that we had 
ever ſeen each other: but the reite- 


trated 
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c rated commands of my father, co- 


operating with the neceſſity of re- 


turning to my ſhip, forced me to 


labandon this precious treaſure! 


My Cecilia herſelf fixed the plan 


of our correſpondence, by introduc- 


*ing me to the Chevalier Du Pont, 


ewho was the ardent lover of her 
younger ſiſter, the young and lively 
 EXaviera. This gentleman readily 


agreed to manage the conveyance of 


our letters, without the knowledge 


of M. de Celandelle, my Cecilia's 
father, or my own; who would, 1 
well knew, never forgive me ſor 


Suniting myſelf to a catholic.—It is 


*necdleſs to be prolix !—I returned 


4 to | England, | and it | was only twoa 


months afterwards, that I ſuffered 
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ſhipwreck in the veſſel I then failed 
in; and you cannot forget the report 
which was circulated that every foul 


in her had periſhed. 


Auguſt 19. 
Hortenſia when I began this letter, 
thought I ſhould have had ftrength 
of mind ſufficient to give a particular 
account of times and circumſtances 
that diſtract me even to think of, 
eIt was two years before I returned 
*to Europe, and in that time, what 
6 melancholy changes had taken place! 
EI flew to Bourdeaux -I fought 
the habitation of my venerable friend 


but her once neat and cheerful 


«dwelling was a heap of hapleſs ruins, 
ſcorched by fire ; beneath which her 
| 8ſacxed remains, with thoſe of her 
„ Fo ©. "6xwo 
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etwa old and faithful ſervants, were 
entombed! Shocked, grieved, and 
half mad with ſorrow and diſappoint- 

ment, I went in ſearch of Du Pont, 
Who (thinking me dead) had never 
written to me 3 to require from him 
an account of my Cecilia, for whom, 
a thouſand fears now tormented my 
*breaſt, I found him not, but I 
diſcovered his mother, who imparted 
*to me, in part, the fearful tale that 
©it awaited me to hear. This was the 
ſubſtance of what I could collect 
from her reluctant anſwers to my 
numerous queſtions. 

6 ſhort time after 1 had ſeen Du 
pont, he had journeyed to Rochelle, 
encar which was the reſidence of M. 
de Celandelle, the father of his Xa- 


& 2 6 viera; 
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viera; who was, from family pique 
*and animoſity, the violent oppoſer 


of his love for his daughter. 


Du Pont was a man of honor, 


ebut his paſſions were violent, and 


* their ſway was uncontrouled by any 
ddelicacy of ſentiment or principle, 
* which ſometimes ſlupplies the place 


of that morality, in which he was 


bas deficient as the generality of 


his countrymen.—At the chateau de 


© Celandelle he contrived frequently 


band in ſecret to procure interviews 


* with his miſtreſs! Naviera was in 


*nocent, but ſhe was young g, artleſs, 


tender, and unhappily, frail! Her 


honor was ſacrificed to a man who, 


Still betrayed by the ſoft weakneſs of 


«the woman he loved, in his favor, 


schad 


WIE ROT 
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had never formed an idea of ſeduc- 


ing her from virtue; and the conſe- 
quences were ſuch as might be ex- 
erected. NM. de Celandelle diſco- 
evered their intimacy, but not its 
full extent; and the unhappy Xa- 


eyiera was torn from the arms of her 


over, at the very moment when 


every thing was arranged for ob- 


taining the fancion of the church to | 


6 their endearments. 
Ever weak-minded—equally de- 


eprefled in ſorrow, as volatile and 


*thoughtlels in felicuy—! As inca- 


*pable of reſiſting parental harſhneſs, 


cas the ſeductions of tenderneſs and 


 $love, in a few months ſhe ſunk into 


the grave; and Du Pont ever im- 
petuous in his reſolves, immediately 
G3  *tzok 
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ook on him the monaſtic vows and 
*habit, in a convent near Rochelle. 
But of the fate of my Cecilia, the 
mother of Du Pont, was totally un- 


informed; and from him only could 


I now hope to hear of her, or of the 


infant, that I fondly hoped ſhe was 


©:mpatient to preſent to me! 


To Rochelle therefore I went, 


band foon traced out the reſidence of 


Du Pont; from whom I was to hear 


ea tale of complicated mifery.—1 


found him changed almoſt beyond 


s all remembrance, though little altered 


ein his appearance: his fiery and im- 
*petuous paſſions, which might from 
«their violence have ſtimulated him 


to brilliant, if not noble adtions, 


were funk into a gloomy auſterity, 


5 which 2, 
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ewyhich knew no active principle but 
a ſpirit of revenge, almoſt diabolical ; 
but where that did not interfere he 
*had learned a ſtoical apathy, which 
enabled him to give with calmneſs | 
*the information which wrung to 
_ tagony every fibre of my heart. 

& When,” ſaid Du Pont, * the news 
of your ſhipwreck and death was 
confirmed, I went to the houſe of 
your friend Madame de Chiffon, 
and found her juſt ſealing a letter, 
«which ſhe told me was to convey to 
your Cecilia the tidings of your un- 
c happy fate. She wept much, and 
' bſeemed to anticipate the effects the 

news would have on your wife—but _ 
e ſhe anticipated not her own fate; and 
*that very night ſhe was buried in the 


ſmoking 
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5 {ſmoking ruins of her own habitation. 


© The conſequences of that letter were 
fatal to the infant of whom Madame 
Sydney was then pregnant; and 
from that period ſhe has been mad! 
She is harmleſs, they tel] me, but 


chas totally loſt reaſon and recollec- 


tion!“ 


Hortenſia, ſuch was the ſituation 


of the lovely being I had hoped 3 


«find, as ſenlible, as tender and ami- 


able as when I was forced to aban- 


don her; but loft, as I now found 


eſhe was, I was flying to her, when 
Du Pont, ſternly enquiring whither | 


6] was going, and lear ning that 1 5 


meant to viſit the chateau de Ce- 


*landelle, faid with a gloomy ſmile, | 
* Ves, if you mean entirely to deſtroy 
Ss Cecilia, 
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Cecilia, go thither! Preſent your- 
e ſelf to her parental tyrant—let him 


trepeat what he has ſo often ſworn, 


that he would fooner ſtab his daughter 
wich his own hands, than permit her 


6 again to ſee the man who has undone 


her! and you may then leave him 


with the conſolation that you have 


rendered him more intolerably cruel 
than before to your Cecilia.” 
I could not believe that it was in 


human nature to be ſo barbarous; 


lat the ſame time that I could not 


$ aſſign any reaſon for Du Pont's de- 
| Ceeiving me in a point intirely incon- 
( *ſequential to him, though ſo impor- 


tant to my peace, 1 nevertheleſs 


expreſſed my doubts of what he had 


told me; and he then frankly of- 
. fered 
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*fered to accompany me to the cha- 


Eteau de Celandelle. 


“ You will then” ſaid he 60 be c con- 


1 « vinced that what I have told you of 


the tyrant's cruelty, has been rather 
.* ſoftened than aggravated.” 


«I could not refuſe to accept the 
offer of Du Pont; and together we 


ewalked to the chateau. We were 


both ſilent: Du Pont's emotions, 


bas I could ſee by the working of his 


* countenance, were thoſe of anger 


$ mingled with ſullenneſs!—Hortenſia, 
el fancied I beheld a ſpecies of malici- 
ous triumph in the glances he ſhot al- 
$ternately at me, and at the chateau! 

When we approached the great 


gate, Du Pont drew his cowl over 


chis face, I thought to conceal that 


C agitation 
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e agitation which trembled in his al- 

«tered voice, as he deſired to be con- 
dutted to M. de Celandelle. 

The ſervant to whom he ſpoke, 


© bowed ſubmiſſively, and led us 


through a long paſſage to a ſmall 


*ſtudy, where ſat an old man, whoſe 


figure even to me appeared calculated 


to inſpire the utmoſt reverence. 


He roſe, and after ſaluting Du 
Pont, whoſe face was ſtill concealed 
from view, bowed to me, and de- 
(fired we would be ſeated. “ Yes!” 


«ſaid Du Pont, laying one hand on 


«the ſhoulder of de Celandelle, whilſt 


* with the other he drew aſide his own 


*cowl: © Yes, monſter of pride and 


*cxuelty, when thou haſt reſtored thy 
child to the man who fatally loved 


ther 


T8 - mme ane. 
*her, and rendered his happineſs de- 
pendant on the baſe de Celandelle!” 
To deſcribe the ſcene that enſued 
is impoſſible ; the bittereſt re- 
£ proaches and recriminations were 
' interchanged, with a violence and 
*rancour that rendered them both 
deaf to my intreaties to be heard, 
band have my enquiries relative to 
my poor Cecilia anſwered. _ 
At length, Du Pont drawing a 
© dagger from his boſom held it up, 
© with the point raiſed to heaven, and ; 
with an eagerneſs that I ſhall never 
«think of without ſhuddering, re- 
peated ſome indiſtintt words; then 
turning to M. de Celandelle ſeemed 


ready to plunge the weapon in his 


cart: but though ſhocked beyond 
 *meaſure 
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© meaſure at what I had witneſſed, and 


 * inſpired as I felt I was by the trem- 


bling old man before me, I had 


*preſence of mind enough to ſpring 
on Du Pont, and brought him with 


*myſelf to the floor; but in the fall, 


s the dagger, which he ftill held, 
$ wounded me in the neck, at the 


*ſame time lacerating the part ſo 


much, that the blood flowed pro 
*fuſely, and almoſt inſtantly I loſt 


my ſenſes. 
When I recovered them, I had 


my ſelf laid on the mattreſs of Du 
Pont, who was fitting on a chair be. 
ſſide me. 1 remember his ſpeaking = 
0 me, but nothing more, as I again 
«fainted, and was afterwards for ten 


«days i in a high fev er. On my hap- 
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s pily paſſing the crihs of this, I was 
forbidden to ſpcak, by the monk, 
Who in capacity of phylician attend- 
*cd me; and Du Pont received a 
eſtrict charge not to anſwer me, let 
*me aſk him what queſtions I would. 

This injunction ſuited well with 
the gloomy and taciturn humour of 
»Du Pont, and no perſon could obey 
eit more ſtrictly; nor were any of the 
*reſt of the brotherhood ſuffered to 


approach me. 


On the fifteenth day of my ill- 


eneſs, Du Pont, who had been ſome 


minutes abſent, returned to me, and 


*defired me to exert all my ſtrength 


and inſtantly to riſe. I had already 
F regained much greater vigour, than 
my phyſician monk weald permit 
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©me to employ, and ſtarting up, de- 


*manded the meaning of this ſudden 


*order. It is meant,” ſaid Du Pont, 


& to deliver you from the execution of 


4a leltre de cachet, that the miſcreant ö 
| *de Celandelle has procured, to 1m- ö 
priſon you during life in the Baſtille, ö 
| vou have therefore no time to loſe, | 
' and muſt leave France, before your | 
| enemy conceives you have riſen j 
from your bed.” ö 
„But my wife my Cecilia!” I 9 
N vcried—* Should ſhe recover her rea- | 1 
g $ ſon,” interrupted Du Pont, will 4 
*find her ſorrows infinitely leſs poig- 
| «nant, from the idea that you are for 1 
E | ever encloſed within thoſe gloomy i 
| 


walls, from whence no mortal el- 
capes.” . 
os H 2 1 
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To be brief, my ſiſter, I took his 
: advice, and truſted my ſafety to 
flight: yet only by miracle eſcaped 
death from the exertions I was 
* forced to make whilſt yet unreco- 
*vered of my fever. 
On leaving his convent Du Pont 
* promiſed to let me hear from him, 
and when J was laſt in England, I 


received a letter from him, ſtating, 


 *that there was the utmoſt danger in 


my returning to Normandy, as the 
lettre de cachet ill remained in force, 
and de Celandelle continued un- 
*wearied | in his ſearch for me.” 

„ Auguſt 29. 
This, my Hortenſia, is the ſum 
*of my diſaſtrous ſtory ; but 1 have, 
ince yeſterday, had ſome reaſon to 


6 bclieve 
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abelieve that Du Pont has dealt un- 
fairly by me. 

There is a gentleman at preſent 
on board, who aſſures me that. M. 
de Celandelle has been unwearied 

only in his ſearch for the huſband | 

of his Cecilia, in the hope that his 
ppreſence might reſtore the dear ma- 

di niac! Oh, Hortenſia! ſhould this 
creally be true, how happy might 
s your brother find himſelf, after all 
his diſtrefſes ves know that 
my Cecilia, would recognize her 
Edward! His tenderneſs would 
*ſooth her woes to ſleep, and ſhe. 
«would once more be the ſenſible, in- 
_ tereſting Cecilia, ſhe was s when firlt 
0 I loved her. 
But 1 dream, Hortenſia New 

Hz bon 
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born hope ariſes in my mind, and 
eit makes me forget that I am now 
on my voyage to a far diſtant land, 
*where it muſt be many, many 
© months before I can hear of thoſe 
dear to me! And ah! how much 
longer, before I can return to Eu- 
rope! Would that duty and honor 
«would permit me to return in the 
© veſſel that conveys this voluminous 
«packet; which will, 1 hope, con- 
eyince my ſiſter, how much I am her 
6 affectionate brother, 
EDW] A SYDNEY,” 


Whilſt Hortenſia's eyes ran over 
this long epiſtle, ſae felt a thouſand rang- 
ing emotions ariſing in her breaſt. The N 
ſad ſtory of Xaviera affected her, and 

- Mas 
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ſhe perfectly recollected, not only the 
monk, whom ſhe had met one morning 
in the cemetery, but the touching apoſ- 
trophe to Du Pont, that burſt from the 
lips of de Cclandelle, at the time when 
he thought Cecilia dead: but as ſhe 


proceeded in the narrative, her deteſta- 


tion of his charadter augmented; for 


ſhe entertained not a doubt that he had 


impoſed a falſe tale on Sydney, in or- 


der to revenge his fancied wrongs on 


the venerable de Celandelle, by depriv- 


ing him of the hope of his daughter's | 


reſtoration to happineſs and reaſon. 


Hortenſia's firſt impulſe would have 


led her inſtantly to carry her packet to 


M. de Celandelle; but thinking that 


there were ſome paſſages in it, at which 


bo would, in all probability, take of- 


fence, 


* 
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fence, ſhe went to his ſtudy, determined 
only to give him a ſuccin account of 
its contents. ” 5 
When ſhe came to mention the lettre 
de cachet, the countenance of her audi. 
tor underwent a ſudden change: indig- 
nation flaſhed from his eyes, and forced 
a glow into his whole face as he ex- 
claimed, © Baſe, treacherous Du Pont!” 
= Can you, deareſt Miſs Sydney, af- 
ter all your brother has ſuffered on my 
account, deign to hear my juſtification! 
I might rather ſay acquittal. I well 
remember the circumſtance you men- 
tion, though at the moment it occurred 
my ſoul was too cruelly diſtracted to 
_ obſerve Mr. Sydney particularly. The 
fight of the miſcreant, who took that 


opportunity of entering my preſence, 
annihilated 
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annihilated every idea, but one, of rage 
and agonized recolle tion. 

The laſt time I had ſeen him, was 
at the grave of my poor Xaviera! At 
the very moment when ſhe was placed 
in her tomb, Du Pont darted from the 
midſt of the crowd ; and I then recol- 
lected that it was at this very ſpot, that 
had torn my child from his arms. I 
cannot think without horror on the exe- 
crations he poured forth; or che VOWS 
of vengeance he reiterated on me. 
„When next, and near a year after- 
wards, I ſaw him, his threats, his curſes 
were renewed! Nay, he even attempted 


my life; and | would have ſucceeded, 


had not he, who I was unconſcious was 

my ſon, reſcued me, though he received : 
/ the blow himſelf. When I went from 
the. 


| 
| | 
| 

| 
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the chamber, I defired the ſervants 
whom I ſent thither, to take all imagin- 

able care of the young unknown; but 
Du Pont refuſed to be ſeparated from 


him, and he was by my order conveyed 


to the convent. Thither, I the next 


morning, ſent to enquire after his 


health; and received this laconic an- 
ſwer from Du Pont: 
The huſband of © a Cecilia is 


dying.” 


„Oh God, what di dl not feel in peruſ. Þþ 
1 ing thoſe words! To diſcover the man, 

ſo long, and ſo anxiouſly ſought, with- 
in half a league of my houſe, and 0 


hear that he was expiring, from a wound 


received i in my defence! 


«I flew to the convent! 1 threw my- 


ſelf on my knees by 4 his bed. lide! and 


wildly 
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wildly conjured him to ſpeak to the 
father of Cecilia! But reaſon had en- 

tirely forſaken its feat; and he was ag 
| totally unable to ſpeak, as Du Pont was 
perverſe 1 in continuing ſilent to my queſ- 
tions and even my entreaties. 

The monk, who ated as a phyſician, 
hearing me ſpeak in a loud voice en- 
tered the room and inſiſted as I valued | 
the life of the patient that! ſhould leave 
the place; and not return to it without 
permiſſion. I obeyed; and continued 
every day to make enquiries for Mr. 
Sydney ; and as conſtantly heard that, 
his fever had not reached the crilis, nll 
the very day, on which I perceive, Da 
Pont ſent him away by his tale of the 
lettre de cachet. I then went to the con- 
vent myſeif, where I met Du Pont im- 


medial 
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mediately on my entrance. His coun- 
tenance wore an air of triumph, when 
I enquired for my unhappy ſon. 

«Be at peace, old man!” ſaid he, I 
have not the heart longer to deceive you. 
The youth who has this day gone hence, 
knew not Cecilia, and never even heard 
her name.” 2 

“ Heart-ſtruck by theſe words, it was 
with difficulty I ſupported myſelf. Du 

Pont ſmiled ſarcaſtically, as he ſaid, 

— 8 Know you now, what it is to be 
raiſed by hope to the ſummit of felicity; 
and then to have the promiſe blaſted?” 
& Ah! Hortenſia!“ continued the old 
man, whilſt the tears rolled down his 
cheeks; <5 Ean you now believe me in- 
nocent of any crime againſt your 
brother?“ | © 
: „ Dear. 
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« Near ſir,” exclaimed Hortenſia, as 
ſhe preſſed his hand between both hers; 
How can you think that I gave any 
_ credence to the falſehoods of Du Pont. 


But will you indeed pardon my brother 


for ſuffering prejudice to influence his 
condu@t, and opinions of you?“ 


& Youth, my child,” replied de Ce- 


landclle, “ is not the ſeaſon of cool and 


impartial judgment; nor is it at any age, 
that the mind when weakened by fick- 


nels, and diftratted by anguiſh, can 
diſcriminate ſo nicely as to detect the 


ſubtle deceiver, who vaunts taking an 


intereſt in its {orrows.” 


Hortenſia, now, at the deſire of her 


venerable friend, gave him the letter to 


perule; and when he had done ſo, he 
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aſked permiſſion to communicate it to 
Cecilia. | 

Hortenſia objected: but as ſhe de. 
clared ſhe only did ſo on account of its 
too much diſturbing the fair invalid, M. 
de Celandelle preſſed the point, and ſhe. 
gave it up; though trembling for what 
might be its effects. 
The conſequence of this ſtep, was, 
as might reaſonably be concluded, a 
relapſe into inſanity : but it was only 
of ſhort duration; and ſhe was once 
more entirely reſtored to reaſon, and 
| much more collected and cheerful than 
ſhe had been, from the time of her iu. 
Fated viſit to Bourdcaux. 


CHAP, 


C HAF. IV. 


HoxrExs! A, now no longer con, 
ſtantly occupied by watching over her 
unhappy ſiſter, had time to ruminate on 
her own ſorrows; which, however, were 
olten ſuſpended in her endeavours to 
ſooth the deep and ſettled melancholy of 
Mrs. Davenant. The noble ſpirit of 
that lady ſeemed totally ſubducd : the 
energy of her mind appeared no longer 
to exiſt; and ſhe who had once been fo 
ſteady, and fo courageous, was NOW a 
prey to all her ſex's weakneſs ; and in 


Tg: embracing 
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_ embracing her little Eliza, in tears, 
and in mournful conferences with Hor- 
tenfia, her time paſſed away heavily 
and ſorrowlul. 

One day M. de Celandelle, who 
took every occaſion to endeavour to 
amuſe Mrs. Davenant, whoſe dejection 
he perceived, brought her an Englith 
newſpaper, which he had procured from. 
the captain of a ſhip lately arrived from, 
England. 

che caſt ber eye careſully over it, 
and the firſt words that ſtruck her were 
thcie : | : 

During the engagement between his 
Majeſly's frigate———, and the Spaniſh 
Frigate Santa Maria, the commander of 
her, Copt. Morley, was confined to his bed 
by @ violent Jnr which even incapaci- 5 

tated 
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tated him from giving orders. The care 
of the ſhip therefore devolved on the Firſt 
Lieute nant, Mr. St, Aubin; and that 
truly gallant young officer conducted hin- 
elf with the utmoſt prudence and bravery, 
til; he received the fatal ſhot, which de- 
prived the navy of a youth, who promiſed 
to become one of its greateſt honors, 

We hear an elegant monument is to be 
erected in ——— church, to the memory 
of Mr. St. Aubin, by his only ſurviving 
relative, Sir William St. Aubin Marlow, 
bart. @ captain in the Britiſh navy.” | 
When Mrs. Davenant had firſt heard 

from Hortenſia of the death of young St. 

Aubin, the intelligence had affedted her; 

and the impreſſion had ſoon worn off. 
Hut the peruſal of this paragraph, at: 
this period, ſeemed to give her the moſt 
e poignant 
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poignant alfliction; and for ſeveral Gays 
whenever ſhe was a few momenis ſilent, 
the tears would burſt from her eyes, 
and the repetition of the name of St. 

Aubin, would prove from ane they 
aroſe. 

"This appeared entirely incomprehen- 
ſible to Hortenſia, to whom the human 
heart was as yet ſlightly known; but o 
II. de Celandelle, who had ſtudicd in 
the ſchool of affliction, it was by no 
means fo. He was ignorant of the 
cauſe of that ſorrow which had thus 
debilitated her mind; but he plainly 
perceived that it did not originate in the 
death of the perſon he ſeemed to lament. 

When the grave cloſes over a beloved 
oObjed, forrow preſſes heavily on the 
| heart, but it is unaccompanied by anx- 
- icty: 


9 
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iety: and in the grief of Mrs. Dave- 
nant there was an agitation, which 
proclaimed, that though the bright ray 


of hope was obſcured, it had not en- 


tirely let. 


One morning, about ten days after 


Mrs. Davenant had read the paragraph 


regarding St. Aubin in the newſpaper, 


Hortenſia entered the room before ſhe 


was dreſſed, and calling the little Eliza 


over to her, ſat down beſide her friend. 


&] have been thinking, Hortenſia,“ 
ſaid Mrs. Davenant, after a ſrlence of 
ſeveral minutes, © that I can no longer 
live in the miſerable ſtate of uncertainty 
and ſorrow in which I find myſelf.” 


« Uncertainty, Madam!” repeated 


| Hortenſia; adverting only to the cir- 


cumſtance 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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cumſtance of Lionel's death, and burſt- 
ing into tears as ſhe ſpoke. 

Ah Mrs. Davenant, would we could 
be leſs than poſitive.” 

The tears of Hortenſia (the firſt ſhe 
had ſeen her ſhed on her own account) 
reſtored to the 'mind of Mrs. Davenant 


all its native energy; and ſhe endea- 


voured to ſooth her friend. 


„ Hortenſia,“ ſaid ſhe, when Miſs 
Sydney had ceaſed to weep, „if Dave- 


nant was no more, I ſhould not ſuffer . 


ſo keenly as I do now. In the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having fulfilled every duty 


towards him; and in the certainty that 


his pure and incorrupt ſpirit ſau 
and acknowledged my truth, 7 nals: 
feel a ſatisſaction that would enable me 
to ſupport his loſs with fortitude; nor 

225 _ 
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by fruitleſs repining injure my own 
health, ſo neceſſary to the care of my 
children! but now, when I think that 
he believes me falſe and abandoned, and 
judge by my own feelings what he muſt. 
ſuffer from ſo cruel an opinion, my 
miſery is beyond all endurance. 

vill go to Nice!” ſhe added with | 
animation; „I will take my Eliza in 
ſearch of her miſtaken father} She ſhall 
plead for me! Her very efforts to ſpeak 
muſt move his heart; and he will be, 
lieve the juſtification of her mother!“ 
The unhappy Maria, now ſuddenly 
| recolleting her poverty, and in that her 
total inability to put her plan i in execu · 
tion, again gave herſelf up to all the 
| poignancy of ſorrow; and catching herlit- 
tle girl to her boſom wept without control. 


 Hortenlia 
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FHortenſia roſe; "ſhe followed her 
friend to the other end of the room, 
whither ſhe had removed, and taking 
her hand, ſaid, in a ſoft and gentle 
voice, * You ſhall go to Nice, my be- 
loved friend, if you hope in that place 
an alleviation of your diſtreſs. See,” 


ſhe added, producing a letter, which 


contained two Engliſh bank notes of 
conſiderable value; 3 66] have this morn» 
ing received the amount of my annuity 
for the laſt half year, and the approach⸗ 

ing one. Half my income, I always | 
appropriated to the diſcharge of my ob- | 


| ligations to you, of a nature to be re- 


paid; that, therefore is now yours, and 


you muſt oblige me by accepting the re- 
mainder, ES 
„I am not in debt,“ ſhe continued, 


ſeeing f 
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feeing Mrs, Davenant about to rejeQ 


her offer; “J have no immediate want 


of money, and ſhould any exigence oc- 


cur, I can apply to you; or (what f 
Mould not in the leaſt ſcruple doing) 


write to Cecilia for a ſupply.” 


It was impoſſible to reſiſt the artleſs 
and affectionate pleadings of Hortenſia; 
Mrs. Davenant embraced her with tranſ- 
port, and deſcended to the breakfaſt 


room, determined to ſet out the follow- 


ing morning for Nice, accompanied by 


her friend and Eliza, and attended by 
the maid of the latter. 


Cecilia was now accuſtomed to break. 


faſt every morning with the family; 
and had indeed almoſt univerſally re- 


lumed ihe government of her father's 


bouſe. She therefore heard Mrs. Da- 7 
venant's 
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venant's declaration, of her intention 
to leave Rochelle the next day. 


Cecilia appeared moved by it, and 


looking anxiouſly at Hortenſia, ſeemed | 


to deſire an anſwer to a queſtion ſho 
had not courage to afk. 

«And my ſweet young friend mcang_ 
to accompany Madame Davenant py 
faid M. de Celandelle. | 

„ Certainly, fir,” replied Hortenſia. 

Cecilia put her hand to her forehead, 
and reſting her elbow on the table, 
ſeemell to forget her breakfaſt; and M, 
de Celandelle, who never diſturbed her 
in her thoughtful moods, ſuffered the 
table to be cleared; when ſhe retired 
in ſilence to her apartment. 

During the whole of that day the two 
friends employed themſelves 1 in prepara- 
Lyons 


1 


1 
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tions for their journey, which were not 
completed when they were ſummoned 


to dinner. Cecilia did not appear; and 
M. de Celandelle ſaid ſhe had ſpent 
the morning in ſilence, and particularly 
ſeemed to deſire to be alone. e 
At ſupper the {ſame thing was re- 


peated, and Hortenſia then left the ta- 
blein tears, and aſcended to the apart- 
ment of Cecilia. 


My dear Cecilia,” ſaid ſhe, approach- 
ing her; I hope you are not ill?” | 
Cecilia raiſed not her eyes from Per- 


drix, who lay on the floor at her feet; 


and made no anſwer. Hortenſia took 
her hand, (which however ſhe inſtantly 


£ W ithdrew) ſaying, 


"wy fear ſomething afllicts you!” 
vor. 11. . 
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Still Cecilia would not either ſpeak, 
or look up. 


“Tell me, my dear ſiſter, are you 


diſpleaſed wich me? We ſhould not | 


part thus: you know I go to-morrow ! 
Will you not bid me farewell?” 

« Farewell!” ſaid Cecilia in violent 
emotion, and going towards her cloſet; 
but before ſhe could ſhut herſelf up 
there, (which was evidently her inten- 
tion) ſhe ſunk on the floor, in one of 
thoſe convulſion fits that had formerly 
preceded her loſs of reaſon. — 

Exceſſively alarmed, Hortenſia called 
aloud for aſſiſtance; and vas ſoon ſur- 
rounded by all che ſervants in the cha- 
teau, together with Mrs. Davenant and 
NM. de Celandelle. | 
When the latter beheld the Ctuation 

of 
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of his child, he was extremely affected, 
and ſaid, „ feared that this would 
happen! My poor Cecilia! thy feelings 
are too ſtrong for thee!” . 


From hence Mrs. Davenant per- 
ceived, that her hoſt, thought what was 


really the caſe: that the purpoſed de- 


parture of Hortenſia had given pain to 


Cecilia; and that ſhe had forbore to 


complain, till her uneaſineſs gaining the 


better of her 0 reaſon had failed 
Der. 

Cecilia, when in | ſome meaſure re- 
ſtored to recolleQion, raved inceſſantly 


of Hortenſia's having the cruelty to 
abandon her; and Mrs. Davenant, who 
perceived that nothing but her idea of 


the propriety of her journey, prevented 


: Hortenſia from acceding to the touch- 


K 2 ing 
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ing petitions of the poor invalid to re- 
main with her; herfel{ propoſed leav- 
ing her behind at the Chateau de Celan- 
delle. | 
 Hortenha threw her arms round her, 
and embraced her with grateful pleaſure; 
while Cecilia being at laſt made ſenſible 
that her friend no longer perſiſted in 
leaving her, was ſoon more compoſed; 
and con ſented to her retiring to reſt. 
But to reſt was not the intention of 
Hortenſia. As it was now the middle 
of June, when moſt ſouthern climates 
are ſubje& to extreme heats; and as 
little Eliza, though a healthy child, was 


rather delicate, Mrs. Davenant propoſed |} 


ſetting out at two o'clock in the morn- 


Ing, that ſhe might have ſome hours tra- 


velling 
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velling before the ſun roſe to a height 
to make the heat oppreſſive. 

The intermediate time therefore, be- 
tween twelve and two, was ſpent by the 
ladies in melanckoly converſation; and 
when the moment of ſeparation arrived, 
neither had power to articulate a word. 
They embraced with tears on both ſides, 


and M. de Celandelle led Mrs. Dave- 


nant to the carriage; in which having 
placed her, and aſſiſted the maid and 


child to enter, he bade them adieu, and 
returned to conſole the weeping Hor- 


renſia. 
For the firſt two houts that Mrs. 
| Davenant travelled, ſhe wept almoſt 
- without intermiſſion; but then the beau- 
ty of the country, gilded by the firſt. 
rays of the ſun, attrafted her attention; 
Kg and 
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and for the remainder of the morning, 
ſhe found amuſement in contemplating 
the various landſcapes that ſurrounded | 
her. | ; 
From the place where ſhe ſtopped to 
repoſe, in the heat of the day, ſhe wrote 
the following letter to Hortenſia: | 


©] am already advanced many 
leagues on my journey, and whilſt 
©my little girl ſleeps beſide me, and 
ther maid in the adjoining apartment, 
51 fit down to write to my Hortenſia. 
My heart ſeems lightened of half the 
* weight that oppreſſed it, ſince I have 
adopted this ative meaſure, in or- 
__ *der to procure my juſtification! I 
©ſcel as if there wanted only my pre- 
ſence to reſtore my ever dear Da- 


3, ay. 
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evenant to his uſual impartial candor! 
1 fancy the villainy of Lord Ruſſel. 
expoſed to deteſtation; and the no- 
&ble heart, into which he entered to 
obe the bane of its peace, ſhut againſt 
thim! 

But I feel, Hortenſia, as if ſome 
cenſure might be attached to my 
conduct in your eſtimation, from my 
taking this | long, and expenſive 
Journey, upon an information ſo 
* vague, as that conveyed in the 
agents letter. You probably think 
1 ſhould have heen wiſer if I had 
written; but, my dear girl, it was 
$;impoſlible for me to aſcertain in what 
company that letter might be re- 

&ceived; or what might be the conſe- 
*quences reſulting from it. 1 have 


every 
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every reaſon to believe Lord Ruſſel 

⁊ to be ſufficiently acquainted with the 
* candid and generous diſpolition of 
©the man, whom, under the ſemblance 
of a friend, he has betrayed, to be 
certain that if left to himſelf, he 


IT 


would, perhaps, recal the cruel ſen- 


(tence he has pronounced on me; or 


| 
| IF at leaſt give me a fair and open trial. 
| IIn all likelihood, then, this per- 
* fidious fiend, is pretty conſtantly 
chis companion; and if preſent, when 
«my letter arrived, would have influ- 
ence enough to render it diſbelieved! 
sor if he had not, Hortenſia, I muſt 
| ®not think of what might follow. 
«But in taking this journey I obviate 


6all inconveniences, (for I will not 
| *eſteem as ſuch my obligations to 
you) 
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e you) and ſhall I murmur at the fa- 
5 tigue of body, which promiſes to re- 
(ſtore peace to my mind. 
I ſhall not ſeal this, till I reach 
*Beziers, where I mean to embark, 
on the Mediterranean, for Nice; and 
if any thing occurs worthy of notice, 
I ſhall inform you of it, when I 
6 ſtop at night, 
v Beziers. 
Thus far, my Hortenſia, I have 
proceeded proſperouſly : my Eliza 
Chas travelled charmingly, without 
ithe leaſt fatigue; but poor Ellen 
thas ſuffered extremely from heat, 
band the confinement of the carriage, 
to which ſhe has been ſo entirely un- 
buſed. She is too ill to undertake a 
e where ſhe muſt have the care 
of 


— — — 2. ies 8 . 2 * 
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*of a child; and I myſelf am totally 
eunequal to attending to Eliza. I 


*mult therefore remain at this place 


*ſome days at leaſt. 
© But could I forget my vexation 5 


tat being prevented from proceeding, 
$I ſhould ſay that the environs of Be- 
© ziers are ſufficiently beautiful to 
«render a ſhort ſtay here delightful. 

« For the advantage of Ellen I have 


cleft the town, and taken lodgings 


tina cottage about a mile from it, 
on the road to Narbonne; where 
«the greater vicinity to the Pyrences 


k renders the air more temperate than 
bat Beziers. This cottage is like 


5 moſt others in this delightful pro- 


6 yince, in the midſt of a vineyard; 


not very large, and joining on one 
*ſide 
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s ſide to a multitude of others: but 


towards the weſt, whither I gene- 
rally direft my walks, the country 


is extremely beautiful; and perhaps 


appears the more ſo from the Juxuri- 


ant growth of the trees and ſhrubs, 


being contraſted with the ſtiff and 
* ungraceful foliage which ſupports 


the vines. As I wander in a ro- 


mantic little path that leads along 


i the fide of a ſteep declivity, the Me- 


£ diterranean in my view, blue, ſmil- 


*ing and tranquil; and when going 


round the hill, which forms one of 
«the headlands of the bay in which 


Narbonne ſtands, and caſt my eye 


over the vaſt extent of ocean be- 


( tween me and the object of my pain- 
ful j journey, 1 figh at the too proba- 
„ 
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ble chance of a diſappointmentto my 
hopes. A ſtout peaſant girl be- 
longing to the village, accompanies 
me in my rambles to take care of 
the child; whilſt the good woman 
therſelf attends on Ellen. 


I have been three days here, and 
| *{till no proſpett of leaving it: I al- 
ready begin to grow weary of my 
*confinement ; and feel ſome portion 
of Sterne's ſickneſs of the heart, a- 
& riſing from hope deferred. 

As I was taking my uſual walk, 
© this evening, along the fide of the | 
«wood crowned hill, I mentioned to 
you, I was much ſurpriſed by the 
b appearance of a ſtranger. He was a 


"young 8 man of elegant appearance, 
and 
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© znd his dreſs was Engliſh; though 
* after he paſſed me, I obſerved him 
eto ſtop Jeanette, who had my child 
©in her arms, and addreſs Eliza in 


French; but happening to ſee me 


waiting for them to come up, he 


*kiffed the little one and departed. 
«My dear Hortenſia, I was not 
© miſtaken in regard to the ſtranger 
whom I encountered this evening: 
© he has found out who I am, and has 
e ſent me the following billet : 
To Mrs. DavENANT- 
«Sir William St. Aubin Marlow 
<preſents his moſt reſpeAſul compli- 
ments to Mrs. Davenant ; and 


though perſonally a ſtranger, hopes 


«ſhe will not eſteem it impertinent if 


che pctitions to be favourcd with per- 
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© miſſion to wait on her for half an 
hour.“ 
I have returned an anſwer to this 
s note, expreſſing a wiſh to ſee him, 
and expect him every moment: I 
*muſt therefore take leave of os for 
*the preſent, 
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CHAP. V. 


Wau Vins Davenant's viſitor | 


was announced, and he paid her his 


compliments, ſhe was as much firuck 
by his manners, as ſhe had before been 


by his appearance. 


His figure was thin, but though very 
tall, his air might well be diſtinguiſhed 
by a more ſtriking epithet than genteel: 


it was at once graceful and dignified. 


His countenance, alſo, was of a kind 


to attract the attention of the beholder : 


L 3 


his 
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his complexion was of a mahogany 
darkneſs, and his eyes were large, black, 
and penetrating; but though his features 
were ſtrongly marked, the contour was 
far from diſpleaſing. 


Such were the obſervations of Hor- 


tenſia on the naval officer whoſe conduct 


had occaſioned her ſo much perplexity; 


and exattly ſimilar were thoſe of Mrs. 


Davenant; as Sir William, in the bo- 


liteſt manner imaginable, apologized ſor 


his intruſion, by ſaying, 1 look upon 


every woman (particularly in a foreign 


country) to have the moſt indubitable 


claim io my attention and ſervices; but 


when added to that circumſtance, 1s the 


powerful attraQion of Mrs. Davenant's 


name, (a name, long known and re- 


verenced by me, from the virtues of 
— the 
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the lady who bears it) I even riſk the 


chance of being thought impertinent, 
to lay claim to her notice and eſteem.” 


» 


6] know not,” Mrs. Davenant re- 
turned, how I came to have the good 
fortune to be known to you; but be- 
lieve me, Sir William, I feel the fin- 


cereſt pleaſure, in thus meeting with a 


perſon, whole charatter I have always 


juſtly appretiated.“ 


Amongſt people, who, to good breed. 
ing, unite a xnowledge of the world, 


acquaintanccs are not long in forming; 
and a quarter of an hour had ſcarcely 


elapſed, before Mrs. Davenant and the 
baronet, were perfectly at eaſe with each 


bother. LS 
1 am much miſtaken,” ſaid Mrs. 


Davenant, ſuddenly recollefting Hor- 
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tenia's adventure with the naval A e 
at Rochelle: „1 am much miſtaken, 
if I (or rather a friend who was under 
my protection) have not, for a long ſpace 
of time, had the honor to be the ob- 
Jett of Sir William Marlow's guardian- 
ſhip.“ 
Sir William bowed in 8 and 
Mrs. Davenant continued; «Whatever 
might have been the cauſe of your ſo 
attentively watching over the lafety of 
Miſs Sydney, the effect was calculated 
to inſpire the moſt lively gratitude.“ 
At the mention of Miſs Sydney, a 
deep bluſh was perceptibie, even on 
the dark cheek of Sir William; and he 
haſtily returned: 

“ doubt, madam, Miſs 0 
looked on the matter in a different light! 

To 
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To herſelf, I owe the mortifying in- 


formation that my ſilent guardianſhip 


had irreparably injured her peace.” 


„Will you take my word, Sir Wil- 


liam, that you are under a moſt egregi- 


ous miſtake? Or is it neceſſary that, to 


convince you of it, I ſhould relate cir- 


cumſtances (except in that ſingle in- 


ſtance) totally unimportant for you to 


know.” 


“ ſhould be ſorry, madam,” re- 


turned the Baronet, “„to enquire more 
of your's or Miſs Sydney's ſituation, 
than is agreeable to you to tell me; but 


truſt me, I feel too much gratified in the 
idea that Hortenſia has not ſuffered by 


my, perhaps, imprudent conduct, not 


to hold it firmly till compelled to relin- 
quiſh it. „ 


There 
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There was ſomething in the animated 


manner 1a which Sir William made this 


declaration that was almoſt a confirma- 


tion of what ſhe had ſuſpetted, when 


ſhe heard of his converſation with her 


young friend, and pe ruſed the lines of 


de Florian written in his pocket book; 


which, however deſerving of notice 


they might be from their native merit 


and elegance, were all at leaſt as likely 


to be copied from ſentiment as taſte. 


„Would it be fair,” enquired Mrs. 
Davenant ſmiling, « if whilſt I put yoter 
curiolity under the cruel reſtraint of ſi- 
lence, I were to deſire ſatifaction of mp 
own; and intreat you to tell me, whence 


| aroſe that intereſt in Miſs Sydney which 
you ſo fondly cheriſh, though entirely 
unknown to her,” F 


That 
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That I am entirely unknown to her,” 
replied Sir William, “is, though owing 
to myſelf, my misfortune ; and can 1 
conſider it in any other light, (ſituated 
as ſhe is) that Me is but too well known 
to me. But you have a right, madam, 
to my confidence; and however inimical 
it may be to that oblivious repoſe that 
J aught to court, I will briefly inform 
you of the whole riſe and progreſs of 
that attachment to your lovely friend, 
which is, I fear, deſtined to remain 
for ever as hopeleſs, as when my amia- 
ble rival was in exiſtence. 
It is now about five years ſince the ; 
ſhip to which I belonged was ordered Wo. 
' the Eaſt Indies; and I accordingly vi- 
ſited the coaſt of Bengal, where we were 
to be ſtationed. As my duty did not 


require 
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require my conſtant attendance on board 


my ſhip, I was very much at the houſe 
of a gentleman of fortune and con 
ſequence, to whom my family and con- 
nexions were well known. In one of 


thoſe viſits, I happened to dine in com- 


| pany with a perſon, who ſeemed in a 


wretched ſtate of health; and who, 
though he wore a Britiſh uniform, ap- 
peared to be conſidered in the light of 


an inferior by the whole company. The 
| obſervation that he was ſo, at the ſame 


time that his military garb and elegant 
manners proclaimed him a gentleman, 


induced me to pay him more attention 


than I ſhould have done, had I ſeen him 


treated with that diſtinction, which ap- a 
peared to be only his deſert. During 
the courſe of the day we had much 


converſation, 
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converſation, and I found him as well 
informed, as he was evidently unfortu- 
nate; and on his leaving the houſe where 
J was to ſtay a few days longer, I made 
many enquires concerning him. I found 
that his name was Sandford; that he 
had belonged to the . regiment | 
which he had left a ſhort time before, 
on its returning to Europe ; and as he 
had only been a lieutenant, his circum- 
ſtances were rather diſtreſſed. 

6 This account did not by any means 
leſſen my defire to know more of this 
intereſting young man; and IJ employed 
all the addreſs I was maſter of, to pro- 
cure an intimacy with him, which, he 
ſedulouſly avoided for a conſiderable 
time. At length, however, I overcame 
his . to letting me ſhare his'con- 

| kidence 
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fidence and friendſhip; and by the ap- 

plication of a very little intereſt, and 
ſtill leſs money, I procured him an 

_ eſtabliſhment, that rendered his circum- 
ſtances eaſy. But it was not till an hour 
before his death, which happened. two 
years after I firſt knew him, that I was 
made acquainted with his unhappy ſtory. 
He then told me, that his real name 
was Sydney ; and that he was the eldeſt 
ſon of Captain Sydney, the father of 
young Hortenſia. 


„From a circumſtance rather aflligive 


than diſgraceful, he was eſtranged from 


the regards of his father ; he had changed 
his name, and his ſituation forbade his 
ever returning to Europe, without jn- 
curring the danger of an ignominious 
death. 5 
«It 
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© It is now cleven years,” ſaid the un 


fortunate Mr. Sydney, “ fince my verv 


exiſtence has been unknown to my own 


family; or if my ſather ſuſpects it, his 
curſes follow every thought of me: but 
I could not live in ignorance of them; 
end in the courſe of my enquiries for 
my half brothers and fiſter, I have 
learnt that the youngeſt of the former 
loſt his life in a voyage to India; and 
that the elder is in the ſervice of Sweden. 
What then, in caſe of my father's death, 
(an event which I perhaps have haſtened) 
is to become of my ſiſter? ſhe whom, 
I left at five years of age, one of the 
moſt lovely and intereſting children I 
ever beheld. I know the muſt be poor! 
and unleſs fate has exhauſted all its 
malignity on her wretched brother, I 

vol. Il, ME fear 
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fear ſhe will be too much expoſed to 
misfortune! Can you then, Marlow,” 
he added, preſſing my hand in his cold 
one, * Can you for the ſake of a man 
who you compelled to call himſelf your 
friend, undertake the guardianſhip of 
this young creature? She is heautiful ; 
at leaſt ſo I have heard from the only 


_ perſon who has ever diſcovered my real 
name and ſituation; and when ſhe died, 
the left me his locket, which contains 


my poor Hortenſia's hair. On you, 


Marlow, I now beſtow it, and never 


part with it, unleſs you ſhall find my 


ſiſter averſe to, or unworthy of your 


guardianſhip!“ “My unhappy friend, 
Sir William continued, “particularly 
requeſted me not to mention his name 


to Miſs Sion unlefs ſhe did to me, 


from 
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from an idea that ſhe had been taught 
to deteſt his memory; and I unfortu- 
nately promiſed: unfortunately, fince 
it prevented me from avowing a guar- 
dianſnip, to which I could prove no 
right. 5 
In a few momenta aſter his ſpeaking 
to me, Mr. Sydney exp:red, at the age 
of thirty-three, a victim to hopeleſs 
ſorrow and repentance. 
On my return to England, about 
a year ago, I made cyery enquiry for 
the family of Captain Sydney, whom I 
found to be dead; and heard his daugh- 
ter reſided at Ruſſelſtown, with you and 
Captain Davenant. I alſo heard that 
my young relation, Lionel $t. Aubin, 
was the ſriend, not only of both the 
proteQors of Miſs Sydney, but herlelf; 
=: -- and 
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and in a converſation I had with him, 


in London, a few days previous to his 


ſailing for the Weſt Indies, I extratted 


the ſecret from him, that he wr boiovet 
by my ſweet charge. 


1 . 3 PR . * c| 188 * TORE: DR ang ) 
e had une an additional in cenie 


to watch over her, and accordingiy 


haſtened to the nei ghbourhood of Ruſ- 


feltown. There (I doubt not ſhe has 


informed you) I uled, whenever the 


tide would permit, to come to the habi- 
tation where ſhe dwelt, and walk for 
hours under her window. But madam, 
ſhall I confeſs, that it was hopeleſs 


love, more than a deſire to acquit my- 


ſelt of my promiſe to my deceaſed friend, 
that induced me to hover round the 
abode of Miſs Sydney : I had ſcen her, 
frequently ſeen her, only the more to 


regret 
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regret that ſhe was removed from my 
hopes, by her attachment to my rela- 
tion. In France, as I had been in 
England, I was conſtantly r ir her; 


and there I firſt ventured to ſpeak to 


her; but her anxious enquiry if the 
veſſels we ſaw paſſing were the Weſt 
India leet, reminded me that ſhe loved, 
and warned me, that I had better not 
ſeek an intimacy with her, ſince it could 


only tend to the deſtruQtion of my peace.” 


Sir William thus concluded a tale, 


with the principal part of which Mrs. 


Davenant was already acquainted. as 


the unfortunate affair for which Mr. : 


Henry Sydney ſuffered fo ſeverely, 


was too public not to be known to her, 


had not the principal actreſs in it been 


her relation, It was briefly this. 
| | M 3 . Nr, 
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Mr. Sydney had, at about the age of 
twenty two, fallen deſperately in love 
with a young lady, then at a boarding 
ſchool; tnough already vaſt her feven- 
teenth year. He ha perſuaded her to 
elope with him; but they were over- 
taken by her friends before their mar- 
riage was celebrated, but not before 
Mr. Sydney had been inveſted in all the 
rights of a huſband. The young lady 
was forced irom her lover, againſt 
v hom a proſecution was immediately 
commenced; which the unhappy girl. 
conſcious of guilt, and weighed down 
by ſhame, had not reſolution enough 
to put a ſtop to, by avow.ng the volun- 
tary part ſhe bad taken in the elope- 
ment ans conſequences; and there 
was te doubt of Mr. Sydaey's being 
(if taken) ſentenced to dic; at the time 
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when a friend, who was confcious of 
his comparative innocence, procured 
him, under the name of Sandford, a 
commiſſion in a regiment ſerving in the 
Eaſt Iudies. The young lady, who had 
been the fatal cauſe of all his misfor- 
tunes, died in giving birth to a dead 
infant; and though ſhe, in her laſt mo- 
ments, ſolemnly declared herſelf, and 
not Mr. Sydney to be in fault, her de- 
ceaſe rendered her uncles yet more in- 
veterate againſt that gentleman; and 
they left no ſcheme untried to diſcover 
if he till lived, and to bring him to 
condign puniſhment. - 
When Sir William Marlow had « con- 
cluded his narrative, Mrs. Davenant 
thanked him in the moſt obliging terms; 
but added with a nie, half benov olent, | 
ERS half 
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half arch: “Vet your ſtory, Sir William, 
does not bring me any proof that your 
partiality for my amiable young friend, 
is deſtined to remain as hopeleſs as when 
my dear Lionel St. Aubin was in exiſt- 
ence.” 

«© Ah madam,” returned the Baronet, 
«how can I flatter myſelf with a contrary 
idea? Does ſhe not ſtill think on him, 
with unabated tenderneſs? Does ſhe 


not 
Already conſider you as a friend” 
interrupted Mrs. Davenent. „And is 
not that ſufficient ground on which 
your generous attachment may build 
hopes? I give you my honor, Sir 
William, that I have neicher directly, 
or indirectly mentioned this ſubject to 
Hortenſia, whom I love with all a lilter's 
5 iv2dncſs; 
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fondneſs; yet I have drawn concluſions 
very much to your advantage. Though 
_ fondly attached to Lionel, it is not at 
her age that love or. grief can be per- 
manent! The latter at firit extinguiſhes | 
the former, and then expires of itſelf,” 

Sir William was exceedingly ſur- 
prized at the frankneſs of Mrs. Dave- 
nant, and even ventured to hint to her, 
that he was ſo; but that lady had too 
much ſenſe to be offended at it, and 
ſaid, with additional freedom, and a 
faſcinating ſweetneſs: 

I am not ſurprized, my ak "Y 
at the ſentiment I find I have inſpired; 
but I cannot conſider you as one of 
thoſe preſuming boys, that muſt be 

kept in ignorance of the avenues to a 
woman's heart, Your charakter! is too 
„ vel! 
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well known to me, for me not to with 
with the utmoſt ſincerity that you may 
be able to teach my beloved Hortenſia, 
„The hardeſt leſſon, to forget!” and 
that you may enjoy all the bappineſs 
that the poſſeſſion of a heart like hers 
can beſtow.” “ | 7. 

Sir William, with more warmth than 
might be thought by many perſons be- 
coming in a ſage gentleman in his thir- 
ty-ſeventh year, thanked his fair com- 
panion for her good opinion and kind 
wiſhes, but added: 

„Would to heaven, my dear Mrs. 
Davenant, that Miſs Sydney would be 
| perſuaded to think as you do.” - 

+ I perceive,” ſaid Mrs. Davenant . 
laughing, & that in all ſtations, countries 
and ages, you men are alike unreaſon- 
„ 5 able, 
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able, and inconſiſtent, when once your 
hearts become poſſeſſed by the little 
blind deity : it is like jealouſy, which 
finding a want of ſubſtantial evidence, 
feeds its torments on abſurdities, and 
contradittions the moſt incoherent.” 

Mrs. Davenant's voice ſunk into a 
tone of the deepeſt melancholy as ſhe 
pronounced the laſt obſervation - ſhe 
ſighed, and could not repreſs the tear 
that ſtarted to her eye. Whether the 
baronet obſerved it, or not, is doubtful; | 
but he certainly from that moment 
ſcemed to think more of Maria, than 
of Lionel St. Aubin, or even of Hor. 
tenſia. 75 85 

The converſation continued with leſs 
ſpirit and intereſt upon different ſub- _ 
;efis, till Sir William thought it proper 


to 
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to retire; he then ſaid to Mrs. Davenant, 
J have been too certain, madam, 

from my firſt ſeeing you here, that you 

waited at Beziers for Captain Dave- 

nant, to mention my expeCation of ſee- 


9» 


ing him at that place to-morrow 


«Gracious powers! exclaimed Mrs. 
Davenant, thrown off her guard by this 
intelligence: Davenant at Beziers to- 
morrow! Tell me, I entreat you, ſir, 
comes he alone?” 

Whatever concluſions Sir William 
Marlow might be led to draw from the 
lirſt part of his fair friends exclamation; 
the latter part, though it might not con- 
fute them, demanded an anſwer: he re- 
plicd, that Captain Davenant would be 
accompanied only by the young Earl 
of Orland, an E nobleman, with 

whom 
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whom he had become intimate at Nice; 
where Sir William had made an acquain- 
tance with both gentlemen, ſoon after 
he left Rochelle. We 

At the mention of the Earl of Orland, 
Mrs. Davenant recollefted that title to 
belong to a relation of her own; who, 
though a wild and diſſipated young man, 
was far from being unamiable; and was 
always eſteemed a man of the niceſt 
honor, and of the moſt friendly diſpoſi- 
tion. She therefore derived ſome ſatis- 
faction from the idea of meeting him; 
and making a haſty apology to Sir Wil- 
liam, ſhe entreated him not to mention 
her name to Captain Davenant; and if 
poſſible, to detain him at Beziers for 
ſome hours. She bade her gueſt good 


night, in the utmoſt agitation, and re- 


3 HM 5 tired 
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tired to her room, to weep over the 
little Eliza—to preſs her to her heart, 
and to pray for a happy termination to 
the eventful interview of the morrow, 
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CHAP. VI. 


: Mas. Davenant waited with the moſt 


anxious ſolicitude till the hour, when 


ſhe learned, by a ſhort billet to Sir 


William Marlow making the enquiry, 


| that Davenant was to arrive at Beziers ; 


and ſhe ſent a note to requeſt to ſee him 


immediately at the farm houſe where ſhe. 


| lodged. As ſhe was well aware that he 


would never come knowingly, to her, 


ſhe couched her billet in the moſt am- 


biguous terms, and wrote it not only in 


N 2 23 feigned 
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a feigned hand, but in the French lan- 
guage. . 

As ſhe had expected, Davenant ac- 
companied her meſſenger back to her, 
and fhe was prepared to receive him, 
with his own and Lord Ruſſel's letter 
open on the table beſide her, and her 
Vide Eliza playing on the floor at her 
fect, | 

The moment her huſband entered the 
room, ſhe ſprung towards him, and he 
almoſt mechanically received her in his 
arms; but with a recolleQive coldneſs, 
that wounded her till more cruelly than 
it would have done at firſt, he turned- 
from her; and almoſt overcome by the 
tortures his heart endured, he threw 
| himſelf into a Chair. 5 
In vain did his lacy entreat him to 


hear 
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hear her juilification: he anſwered her 
only by a repulſive motion of his hand, 
and continued filent, and averted. At 


length, taking her child in her arms, 
ſhe brought her to her father, and 


would have placed her on his knee; 
but he ſnatched the little girl from her, 
with almoſt frantic eagerneſs, lay ing, 


& ]1|-fated, unhappy Maria, I wiſh not 


to diſtreſs you; for my heart feels an 


additional, and ſevere pang, when I 


declare that I muſt deprive you of this 


inſant, apparently ſo beloved! Poor 
innocent! I thought not of her, when 


I took a laſt tarewell of her devoted 


mother.“ 


In deſpite of hs hardy whos of ; 
Captain Davenant, tears followed each 


other in quick ſucceſſion from his eyes, 


RT | 48 | 
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as he faid this; and Mrs. Davenant 
ſeizing the moment of ſoftneſs, very 
ſoon informed him of his error, to 
which they had both nearly fallen victims. 
Davenant might not perhaps, be per- 
fectly convinced; but he could not 
withſtand the pleadings and tears of an 
adored wife, and the innocent carreſſes 
of his child, who was intereſted in his 
favor by the warmth of thoſe embraces 
he laviſicd on her, at the very moment 
when he was deaf to the cntreatics of the 
mother, | 
He was, however, et length prevailed 
upon to hear reaſon ; and on the ap- 
pearance ce of Sir William Marlow, for 
whom Nirs. Davenant ſent, and who ac- 
know!cdged himſelf to be the perſon 


whoſe noQurnal rambles had afforded 


ſome 
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fome colour to the cruel tale of Lord 
Ruſſel, he no longer doubted. Mrs. 
Davenant prudently forbore to mention 
to her huſband the cauſe of Lord Ruſ- 
ſel's enmity to her; but in the fal/hoods 
he had uttered regarding her, Davenant 
had ample cauſe for vengeance, were 

not his lordſhip now in a ſtate that forbid 
his calling him out. 

Shortly after his arrival at Nice, Lord 
Ruſſel had been feized with a violent 
fever, which departing, left him in ſuch 
a ſtate of weakneſs, as brought on one 
of thoſe rapid decays, which uſually | 
| terminate the exiſtence in a few weeks. 
The young Earl of Orland, who 
Joined the once more happy Davenants 
and Sir William at the farm-houſe, ap- 
peared to Mrs, Davenant in a ſtate of 
- health, 
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health, that rendered a ſimilar fate to 
Lord Ruſſel's, reaſonably expected; and 
on enquiry, from her huſband, learned, 
that the Earl had drank too freely with 
ſome Engliſh friends, on the night be- 
fore they left Nice; which, conſpiring 
with travelling, rendered him extremely 
hot and feveriſh the next day. At the 
place where they ſtopped to dine, how- 
ever, the Earl eat heartily, particularly 
of fruit, which Captain Davenant 
thought extremely proper for him; and 
after dinner he retired, as he ſaid, to 
N fleep for a ſhort time. On his joining 
| his fellow traveller i in the carriage, when 
they were to continue their Journey 


Captain Davenant remarked that he was 


2 exccedingly pale, and ſhivered to a vio- 


lent degree; and at length induced him 
io. 
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to confeſs, that he had been bathing, 
inſtead of ſleeping after dinner. 

The conſequences of this imprudence, 
were as Mrs. Davenant from the firſt 
expected, a cold and violent fever, 
during which ſhe attended him with the 
utmoſt care, and tendereſt ſolicitude ; 

owing to which (as his phyſician de- 
clared) was his recovery from an illneſs, 
that generally proves fatal to perſons 
unaccuſtomed to ſuch exceſſes. 
But it could not be expected that Sir 
William Marlow would remain at Be- 

ziers, the whole of the ſix weeks, that 

Captain and Mrs. Davenant ſpent there, 
with their young kinſman. Before 
Lord Orland's diforder became ſerious, 
he had fet out for Rochelle, charged 
with letters from Mrs. Davenant to 


Hortenſia; 
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Hortenſa; calculated, not only to in- 
troduce him to her, but to inſpire the 
moſt favorable ſentiments of him. 
When he arrived at the Chateau de 
Cclandelle it was evening; and he learned 
from the ſervants, that their maſter, and 
the ladies, had walked towards the har- 
bour. Though he could not under- 
ſtand who the ladies were, (as Mrs. 
Davenant had not mentioned Cecilia) 
he followed them; and on the very ſpot, 
where he had firſt ſpoken to Hortenſia, 
he beheld them ſtanding. Though a 
tover, Sir William could not, notwith- 
ſtanding his miſtreſs was preſent, refrain 
from giving his firſt attention to Cecilia, 
as he approached the group. Her 
tall and ſlender form, was dreſſed in 
white, over which her fine dark hair 


flowed; 
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flowed, the ſport of the evening breeze, 


| that blew it about her ſhoulders, and 
her beautiful face. She wore neither 


hat or cap, but whilſt one arm reſted 


on that of Hortenſia, the other hand 


was perpetually employed in efforts to 
_ confine her luxuriant treſſes. 


Hortenſia's figure, though too ſmall : 


for dignity, had yet ſo much grace in 
it, that ſhe appeared to advantage even 
beſide her beautiful friend: her dreſs 


Vas ſimple, and entirely black; as was 


the beaver hat and feathers that con- 


cealed a part of her face, and of her 


long curling hair. M, de Celandelle 


ſtood on the other ſide of Ce cilia, and 


appeared to gaze on her with the fondeſt 


rapture. 


Hortenſia was ſpeaking, *. Sir 
William 
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William advanced to them. She was 
the firſt to perceive him, and bluſhing 
unconſciouſly, heſitated, forgot what 
The was faying, and was ſilent. The 


baronet certainly experienced a ſenſa- 


tion of pleaſure, in obſerving her con- 


fuſion; which evidently encreaſed, when 
M, de Celandelle preſented him to her, 
by his proper name; as he afterwards 
did to Cecilia, 
The fair Cecilia had for ſome time 
way accuſtomed to walk out in an even- 
nz, and always ſupported by the arm 
2 her father; which ſhe did not, during 
their return to the chateau, relinquiſh; 
and as the path was narrow, Hortenſia 
and Sir William were obliged to follow. 
He took that opportunity of preſenting 
Mrs, Davenant's letter to her; which - 
be — 
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| the calmly put into her pocket, ſaying, 
„I too, fir, have ſomething to deliver, 
or rather reſtore to you, which J ſhall 
take the firſt opportunity of preſenting 
to you.“ 

Sir William could. not be Ignorant. 
that ſhe meant his pocket book; but as 
he did not at that moment recolle& the 
notes that it contained, he was pleaſed 
at the propoſed reſtoration, that he 
might once more have the hair in his 
poſſeſſion; or if ſhe had taken it out, 
| have a plea for aſking her for it. 
When the party returned to the houſe, 
and whilſt they were taking their coffee, 
the converſation was as uſual, owing to 
| the attendance of ſervants, friv olous 


and conſtrained. Cecilia, whoſe unhappy | 


malady was not yet fo entircly ſub- 


VOL, 6 . | dued, : 
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dued, as to enable her to diſplay that 
ealy graceſulneſs of manner, that once 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed her, and which 
even now rendered her ſo faſcinating 
when only in the circle of her own fami- 
Jy, was reſtleſs and gloomy, and retired 
the moment ſhe could do ſo with pro- 
priety, followed by Hortenſia, who was 
impatient to peruſe Mrs. Davenant's 
letter. „ 5 
But Hortenſia, though ſhe moſt truly 
rejoiced in the reſtored felicity of her 
friend, derived not for herſelf much 
comfort from the peruſal of an epiſtle 
which recommended a lover, at the time 
when her heart was torn by ſorrow for 
the ſtill recent death of the man on 
55 whom he had fixed her fondeſt affe c- 


| tons, 
Mt 
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Hortenſia now felt an inconſiſtency 
in herſelf for which ſhe could by no 
means account; and which tempted her 
very often to arraign herſelf for a capri- 
cious temper, which ſhe deſpiſed in 
others. Before Mre. Davenant's depar- 
ture ſhe had given lo little thought to 
her own griefs, that they ſcarcely ſeemed 
to exiſt, except when her mind was 
rouſed to recollection by ſome circum- 
tance that bore a particular, or implied 
relation to them but ſince ſhe had been 
left chiefly alone with Cecilia, who 
would ſometimes not utter a word for 
ſeveral hours, ſhe had thought on Lio- 
nel St. Aubin almoſt without cealing; 
and the remembrance was generally be- 
dued with her tears: yet no ſooner did 


the appearance of a ſtranger break in 


ma upon 
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upon the inſipid monotony of her life, 
than the aQlive principle of animated 
curioſity ſuperſeded chat of ſorrow, 
She was delighted with the proſpect 
of ſeeing and knowing a charatter ſhe 
ſo much revercnced and admired as Sir 
William Marlow; but her heart whil- 
pered ner that ſte muſt bid adieu to all 
hopes of an unreſtrained. and friendly 
intercourſe with him, the moment ſhe 
read the pailage in the letter of her 
friend, which ſeriouſly recommended 
him to ſill up the place of his young re- 
lation in the heart of her dear Hortenſia. 
She felt averſe to going down to ſup- 
per; yet dreaded that her declining to 
do ſo, would oive Sir W illiam ſome 
ſuſpicion of the ſubjeR of the letter he 
had brought her. She therefore deſcend- 


1 
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ed the ſtairs to the library, where the 
gentlemen were ſeated; and where, to 
her infinite relief, the ſervants were lay- 
ing the cloth for ſupper. 

On her entrance Sir William aroſe, 


and expreſſing his pleaſure at again ſee- 


ing her, when he feared ſhe had retired 


for the night, placed a chair for her be- 
tween his own and de Celandelle's; but 


Hortenſia, ſcarcely knowing why ſhe 


did ſo, declined his attention by a ſlight 


curiſy, and paſling on to a diſtant ſeat. 
Sir William, in deſpite of his complex- 
ion, coloured perceptibly high; and 
hurt by her manner, he felt too much 
diſcouraged to attempt to converſe with 
her: but he could not renew the diſ- 
courſe herentrance had interrupted, with 


his hoſt, and was therefore totally ſilent. 
8 
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De Celandelle left his ſeat, and advanc- 
ing to the high chimney piece near 
which Hortenſia ſat, leaned againſt it, 
whilſt he gazed on her face with a be- 
nevolent earneſtnels, that, had ſhe ob- 
ferved it, would have convinced her 
Sir William had made him the confidant 
of his ſchemes and wiſhes. 

She at length looked up; and de Ce- 
landelle, aſhamed of having done a rude 
thing, endeavoured to recolle himſelf, 
and ſaid; : 

Cecilia I conclude, appears no more 
0 night” 
Hortenſia afoul, adding that ſhe 
was already alleep. 5 

Supper was now brought in; and ſo 


completely abſent or confuſed was the 


fair Hortenſia, that ſhe was retiring to 
her 
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her room without any further ceremony, 


when the baronet arreſted her progreſs: 


« You ſurely are not ſo cruel,” he 
ſaid in a low voice, “as to tantalize us 
with the promiſe of your company at 
ſupper, and then to leave us to our- 


ſelves?” 


Hortenſia attempted to make a care- 
leſs reply, but failed; and feeling that 


| ſhe mult either anſwer Sir William, or 


remain, ſhe preferred the latter, and 


began to draw a chair towards the table, 


| without perceiving that the ſervants had 
already placed three at it. The baro- 


net obſerving it, led her towards one of 


them; and de Celandelle, then leaving 


his poſt at the chimney, with an air of 
recovered recolleQion, took his ſeat at 
the table; where, after ſupper was re- 


moved, 


moved, a converſation took place be- 
tween him and his new gueſt, which be- 
ing at once amuſing and inliruttive, 
fully entertained Hortenſia till it was 
time to retire to repoſe; when the party 
reluctantly ſeparated. 

In the morning, Hortenſia took care 
not to be firſt in the breakfaſt room for 
though ſhe wiſhed to reſtore Sir Wil- 
liam his pocket book, ſhe choſe to truſt 
to chance for an opportunity of doing 
ſo; and therefore did not leave her 
chamber, till aſter Cecilia quitted hers. 
The baronet ſtill remembered the re- 
pulſive coldneſs of Hortenia's conduct 
on the preceding night; and though it 
was not in his nature to ſee a woman 
enter the room where he was, without 
rifing to accommodate her, yet even 


he 
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ſe obſerved a total abſence of that 
animated intereſt, that ſeemed to have 
at firſt prompted his gallantry. She, 
however, was cautious to avoid ſhew- 
ing any of that caprice, which ſhe 
bluſhed to have exhibited the ſemblance 
of the night before; but Sir William, 
after placing a ſeat for her at the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the table from that from 
whence he had ariſen, and paid her the 
compliments of the morning, did not 
again addreſs her during the breakfaſt. 

Hortenſia was ſorry for it, as it ren- 
dered her taſk of ſpeaking to him about 
his pocket-book more dificult; but on 
M. de Celandelle leaving the room, and 
Cecilia ſhortly afterwards retiring, ſhe 
ſtepped up to the table, at which he ſtill 
fat, and laying the book before him, 


Was 
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was going away, when he took her hand, 
ſaying with a ſmile, This has been ſo 
long in your poſſeſſion, Mils Sydney, 
that I think it well to examine if the 

contents remain as I placed them?” 

Hortenha, bluſhing, replied, ſhe be- 
lieved they did. 

„And how ſhall I thank you, for | 
permitting them to be ſo?” ſaid the baro- 
net, as he was ſeeking for the locket. 

6 Certainly, fir, 6 replied Hortenſia, 
wich a bluſh rather indignant than timid: 
& You cannot ſuſpe& me of interfering | 
with that, which I well knew did not 
belong to me. 

From this anſwer, Sir William per- | 
| ceived ſhe was ignorant of the caule of 
his prizing the lock of hair ſo highly, 
and it encreaſed his reluctance to per- 


miitting 
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mitting her to leave the room, as ſhe 
ſtill defired to do; though he could 


ſcarcely refolve to tell her, what might 


probably deprive him of what was ſo 


dear to him: but when, at laſt, his can- 


dor gaining the victory over his fears 


and wiſhes, he told her from whoſe head 


it had been taken, fhe calmly took the 


| locket out of his ſcarcely yielding hand, 


and uncloſing it, took from thence che 


hair, ſaying as ſhe did fo: 
«Sir William, you will not be fi: 
prizes at my doing this, when you reflect 


ON 


bare 


Hortenſia again 1 and the 


baronet ſaid: * My right to it, Miſs 


Sydney, is ſacred at leaſt, if not incon- 


trovertible. It was the laſt parting gift 


—how little pollible right you can 


of 
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of an expiring friend, and had been bes 
queathed to him by one who was ſenſible 
of the value he would ſet on it. Will 
you then, madam ; can you deprive me 
of this only pledge of the friendſhip of 
the unfortunate Sandford?” 
„Sandford!“ repeated Hortenſia, 
whilſt tears ſtood in her eyes; and ſlie 
actually kiſſed, with all the fervency of 
affection, the lock of hair which the Rilk 
held in her fingers. 

6461 perceive,” Caid Sir William, *that 
you were not unacquainted with my 

friend.“ 

Four friend, Sir William! Your 
friend!“ repeated Hortenſia again, her 


checks glowing as ſhe ſpoke: Ah my 


poor brother! 1 knew not vou had been 


lo fortunate,” 25 
There 
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There was an unaffected ſoftneſs wn 
this almoſt unconfcious compliment of 
the fair Sydney, that reached the heart 
of Sir William, and ſprung to his eyes: 
worlds would he have given to preſs to 


his lips the white hand that reſted on 


the back of his chair; (for truth to ſay, 
Sir William ſtill remained ſeated, 


though the moſt lovely woman, as he 


thought, in the world was yet ſtanding) 


but he knew that the leaſt ſuſpicion of 


his attachment, given by his conduct, 


1 would enchaſe the heart he ſo much 


wiſhed to poſſeſs in that frigid relerve 
which would cruſh all his hopes. 
He ſtill however preſſed. her to re- 


ſtore him the hair, which ſhe refuſed to 


do, till acquainted with the means by 
which he had become ſo very: dear to 
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her N 
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her brother, as his leaving him ſuch a 
gift ſeemed to proclaim, 
Sir William readily ſatisfied her, bi 
omitted ſome things that he had told Mrs. 
Davenant, and added ſome others that 
he had not told her; the principal of 
which was to account for the 2000l. 
contained in the pocket-book, which 


be declared to be the produce of Mr. 


Sydney's poſt, and which he had been 
permitted to ſell for the benefit of his fa- 
mily. In this the baronet certainly de- 
parted a little from truth: but what man, 
let his ſenſe of honor be ever ſo nice, 
will not do ſo, when it is neceſſary in 
order to place a lovely young woman, 


whom he loves, but who loves not him, 


in a ſtate of happy independance | ? 
At the concluſion of his relation, 
Hortenſia 
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Hortenſia ſurrendered up the conteſted 


lock in ſilence, which the baronet, hav- 


ing firſt kiſſed, and then put in the locket, 


a depoſited it in his waiſteoat pocket, wait- 
ing only till he was out of Hortenſia's 


fight, to place it in a dearer poſition. 
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— 
þ OR near chree weeks, which now 
paſſed chcerſully at leaſt, if not gaily, 
over the heads of the inhabitants of the 
Chateau de Celandelle, Sir William, 
though he paid Hortenſia an attention ſo 
watchful as to be almoſt tender, never 
mentioned the ſubject of love to her; 
though a perſon even leſs converſant 
»ich human nature than the baronet 
might have eaſily ſeen that it would not 
be totally dilreliſhed by her. But cer- 


ain 
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tain it is, that thoſe men who are the 
moſt clear-ſighted in every other reſpect, 
are very frequently the moſt unaccount- 
ably blind to the ſymptoms and effefs 
of the tender paſſion. 

About this time a letter arrived from 
Mrs. Davenant, informing Hortenſia of 
the convaleſcence of the young Lord 
Orland; and of another event, which 
gave her the moſt lively pleaſure. Lord 
Ruſſel was no more; and re collecting 
a relationſhip direct, though diſtant, to 
the family of Davenant, had made a will 
entirely in favour of Captain Davenant; 
ſaying exprelsly, that as he was himſclf 
well convinced that that gentleman was 
his heir-at-law, he wiſhed to ſpare him 


the expence of a ſuit in proſecuting his 


right, and his other relations the morti- 


Pg | fication 
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fication of having property wreſted from 
them, which they had once poſſeſſed. 


« In this,” ſaid Sir William, when he 


heard of the bequeſt; “ In this Lord 
Ruſſel has aled with a delicacy worthy 
of the amiable, intereſting youth, I re- 
member him to have been, before a fa- 
tally cheriſhed attachment choaked thoſe 
luxuriant ſhoots of virtue, that promiſed 
to render him an honor to his country.” 

„Poor Ruſſel!” the baronet added 


with a ſigh, *a too {trong admiration of 


the writings of Petrach and Sterne were 


his bane. From admiring their writings, 


the tranſition was too caſy, firſt to com- 
miſerating, and chen to approving the 
ſentiments, which gave birth to thoſe 


beautiful effuſions of genius and taſte.“ 


Hortenſia, whom not even the tender 


regrets 
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regrets of Sir William, could induce 
to think with any thing leſs than abhor- 
rence of Lord Ruſſel, enquired how he 


had atted with any peculiar delicacy in 
this affair; and the baronet replied: 


That the relationſiip between the 


families of Ruſſel and Davenant exiſts, 


is certain; but aſure yourſelf, Mils 


Sydney, it is not one that would be 


admitted in a court of juſtice. Lord 


Ruſſel's right of diſpoſing of his property 


as he pleaſed, is, however, incontro- 


vertible.”. 


A day or two after this news arrived 


at the chateau, as Hortenſia was walking 
with Cecilia in a part of the grounds, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the cemetery, 
and direQly between that and the neigh- 


bouring monaltery, they were met by : 


a man 


— Tz ” E- 
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a man in the habit of a monk, whom, 
till he raiſed his cowl a little in the ac- 


tion of ſaluting her, Hortenſia did not 


recognize, as che ſame ſhe had once 
leen in che cemetery, and who, ſhe had | 
ſo good a reaſon to ſuppoſe, was the 
treacherous and vengeful Du Pont. 
He was paler, and much thinner than 
he had been, when ſhe firſt ſaw him: 


deſpair ſat on every feature, and his fine 


eyes, at that time ſo mild, and even 
heavy ; now, at one moment glared 
with the frenzy of internal torments, 
and the next, ſeemed deluged with the 
tears of remorſe, which yet refuſed to 
flow down his beggard cheek, to relieve 
the knawing miſzry that preyed incel- 
ſantly on his heart,» „ © 
So altered as he now was, from the 
time 
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time when ſhe knew him the ſuitor of 
her ſiſter, it is not wonderſul that Ce- 
cilia did not recollect him; but there 


was a ſomething in the character of his 


countenance, that ſeemed to make an 


impreſſion on her; for her hand trem- 
| bled as with a heavier preſſure ſhe leant 
it on the arm of Hortenſia; and her 
feet appeared rooted to the earth, as 
ſhe ſaid in an agitated voice, 
«Who is that?” 

Du Pont was little lefs af-Qed than 
Cecilia: he too trembled and ſtood till, 
as he fixed an ardent gaze on her face; 
then without ſaying a word he daſhed 
himſelf on the ground, rolled in the duſt, 

and uttered imprecations ſo dreadfal, 
as a e inſanity could prompt. 

Both the fair friends knelt be ſide hw: : 

Hortenlia, 
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Hortenſia, endeavouring to ſooth; and 
Cecilia, almoſt unconſciouſly trying to 
raiſe him up: her efforts diſplaced his 
upper garment, and his bare ſhoulders 
being expoſed, exhibited a fight horrid 
to humanity. They were gored, and 
lacerated by ſcourges in ſuch a manner, 
| that the fleſh ſeemed to have been torn 
from the bones; and his arms plainly 
bore the marks of the ſharp pavement | 
on which he had lately accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to hye, in ſ mou black, and almoſt 
putrid. | 
What a fight was this for the gentle, 
the piteous Cecilia! Torrents of tears 
fell from her eyes, and as they bathed 
his yet bleeding wounds, Du Pont!“ 
ſhe exclaimed, in an accent almoſt as 
frantic as his own, « Du Pont! beloved 


of 
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of the ill-fated Xaviera! why is this? 


Oh! why is the form ſo adored by her, 


thus mangled? Why, why, this deſpair?” 

Du Pont made no reply, but he ceaſed 
to beat himſelf upon the earth, and ſink- 
ing into a ſort of ſtupor, he was for 
ſome minutes totally incapable of recol- 
leftion, or exertion: but ſuddenly ſpring- 
ing from the ground, with a cry which 


might rather be denominated a howl, he 
darted from the allrighted friends, * 


was ſeen no more. ; 


When Du Pont was gone, Cecilia 
and Hortenſia gazed on each other for 
ſome moments in ſilence, only broken 


by the deep ſighs of the former. 


& Ah!” cried ſhe at length,“ miſera- 


ble man! ſurely thy penitence will ariſe | 


to the throne of mercy! Heaven will 


forgive 
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forgive thee, as I have done, for cauſing 


the death of Sydney,” 
With inexpreſſible concern Hortenſia 
received this new proof that the intellects 
of her unhappy ſiſter-in-law, gave but 
little promiſe of being ever entirely re- 
ſtored; and ſhe hung on the idea of her 
brother's arrival, as the only event that 
it ſeemed probable would prevent her 
mind from recurring, whenever it was 
diſturbed, to the idea of his death. 


It was not long after this diſtreſſing 
meeting, that Captain and Mrs. Dave- 


nant, with Eliza, and the young Earl 


their relation, arrived at Rochelle, in 


their way to England; and were all pre- 


vailed upon by M. de Celandelle to 


ſpend a week at the chateau. During 
that time Hortenſia was as careful in 


ſhunning : 
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ſhunning Mrs. Davenant's company, as 
ſhe had heretofore been in ſeeking it. 
But though that lady was thus prevented 
from learning what progreſs the baronet 
had made in the heart of her friend, 
ſhe found from himſelf that, though 


more paſhonately in love than ever, he 


had but little expectation of rendering 


himſelf agreeable to Hortenſia. 


At the time when the voyage to Eng- 
land was talked over, on the night of 


the Davenants arrival at the chateau, 


the departure of Hortenſia with them 


Vas treated as a thing of courſe; and 


| he baronet ſaid that he alſo would ac- 


company them, as his affairs demanded 


his return to his native country. 


The once placid cheerfulneſs of the 


fair Sydney had now ſunk into a ſpirit- 
Q leſs 
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leſs dejeftion, which made her paſſively 
agree to return to England; and alſo, 
when warmly preſſed by Cecilia and her 
father, to remain with them, conſenting 
to do ſo, with much lefs ſolicitation 
than Mrs. Davenant thought aught to 
have influenced her to change her reſo- 
lution, That lady was ſo entirely in 
the intereſt of Six William, that ſhe 
was provoked at Hortenſia's inſenſibility 
to the pleaſure of enjoy ing his company 
during her journey and voyage, and was 
too much hurt at the change of meaſures 
to mention it to him; whilſt the reſt of 
the party concluding he knew it, con- 
tributed to keep him in ignorance by 
their ſilence on the ſubject. 


From the conſtant, and even of late 


| increaſed coldneſs of Hortenſia, Sir 
William began to think that it bel:oved 
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him to Conſider what he was about, 
whilſt he thus purſucd a woman, whoſe 
affections he was probably deſtined ne- 
ver to ſhare; and the reſult of theſe 
conſiderations, was a ſudden determina- 
tion on the night before he was to have 
_ departed for England, to remain ſome 
time longer at the chateau. 

It was propoſed that the gentlemen 
ſhould ride the firit Rage that evening, 
belore the ladies ſet out, that they might 
have accommodations prepared for then 
„ Which 


was to terminate their firſt days journey ; 


againſt they arrived at 


and Sir William, after informing M. de 
Celandelle that he would return to hun, 
ſet out with them. 

It happened that both Mrs. Davenant 
and Hortenſia remained ignorant of 
55 this 
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this arrangement ; and the aſtoniſhment 
of the latter may readily he conceived, 


when, four hours after the departure of 


her ſriend, ſhe deſcended to the break- 
faſt room, and found Sir William ſtand- 
ing by one of the windows, intently ex- 
amining a veil ſhe had finiſhed working 
tor Cecilia two days belore, and which 
had lain in the window-leat ever ſince. 

Though there was certainly nothing 
Hlortenſia fo little expected, as to find 
that the baronet ſtill remained at the 


chateau, her mind was now too much 


depreſſed, for her furprize to be very 


lively cither in the feeling or expreſlion; 


for without even an exclamation, ſe 


curtſeyed, though unobſerved, and 
feated herſelf by the table, 


It vas ſeveral moments before Sir 


William gave up his comemplation of 


' 
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the delicate work of Hortenſia: he ſighed 
deeply as he laid it down and turned 


from the window, when he firſt perceived 


the fair object of his reverie. But he 


ſaw her not with the ſame apathy that 


ſhe had diſcovered him, though the 


meeting was to him equally unexpected: 


| he advanced with alacrity, and taking 


her hand; Miſs Sydney!“ ſaid he, 418 


it poſſible that I ſee Miſs Sydney?” 


Hortenſia was betrayed out of her in- 


different calmneſs, by the vivacity of 


his manner, and replied, “ My ſurprize 


at ſeeing you, Sir William, when I 


thought you on your way to England, 


is as great, and I believe infinitely more 
pleaſureable than your own. But have 


oF nant? 
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nant? And has ſhe not informed you 
of my remaining here?” 
«No, Miſs Sydney; I have not ſeen 
Mrs. Davenant : I purpoſely avoided 
meeting her, becauſe I thought ſhe was ac- 
companied by one I could not endure to 
take leave of, though I had reaſon enough 
to acknowledge that we ought to part.” 
Hortenſia looked aſtoniſned; but ſhe 
forbore to require an explanation. The 
baronet after a moment's pauſe, in a 
voice of oreater ſoftneſs, and with a 
imile reſumed: I fear, Miſs Sydney, that 
my conduct muſt in your eyes bear the 
flamp of abſurd ; irreſolution ; whilſt, if 1 
attempt to explain it, you wil too proba- 
bly give it up to cenſure on the icore of 
| boyiſh enthi falm unworthy of us both.” 
« Of us both! Sir William!” repeated 


Hortcnha, 
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e Yes, Miſs Sydney, 0/ both, With- 
out your heart, I feel I ſhall be mifer- 
able; and how unworthy am I of pre- 
tending to your affections, if I deſerve 
not the ſ uffrages of your underſtanding.“ 

This was certainly not the firſt hint 
Hortenſia had received of Sir William's 
attachment, but ſhe was almeſt as much 
confuſed as if it kad. So many had 
been the opportunities of declaring his 
ientiments that he had ſuffered to eſcape 
him, that ſhe had ceaſed to expe it, 
and was therefore unprepared to anſwer. 
She had once been determined, in 
caſe of ſuch an event as the prefent, at 
once to cruſh his expectation: by inform- 
ing him of her inviolable attachment to 
the memory of St. Aubin, whom only 
| ſhe could love; and to tell him that 


could ſhe reſolve to marry, and found 
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her happineſs on eſteem only, ſhe looked 
upon herlelf as bound to let that eſteem _ 
plead for William Davenant. But thoſe 
plans were now totally diſconcerted. 

In a letter which Capt. Davenans ' 
had received from his brother a few 
days before, William had mentioned a 
young lady who went with her father to 
India 1 in his ſhip, in terms of ſuch paſ- 


ſionate admiration, as left little doubt 


chat he had ceaſed to love Miſs Sydney. 
And St. Aubin! Hortenſia could not 
with truth aſſert that ſhe was ſtill wedded 
to his memory, nor in truth, was it, 
till ſhe was juſt on the point of anſwering 
the baronet, that an idea of him croſſed 
her recollection. When it did, ſhe 
bluſhed; but ſhe was infinitely too can- 
did to make a plea of an attachment 
. which 
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Which had already ſhared the fate of its 
object; and Sir William Marlow had 
no reaſon to deſpair of her hand; though 
ſne declined to beſtow it, till after her 
beloved brother and his Cecilia were 
reſtored to happineſs and each other. 
That event, however, was not quite 
ſo diftant as Hortenſia at the time im- 
agined. 0 
The diſturbed ſtate of Mr. Edward 
Sydney's mind, co-operating with the cli- 
mate, threw him into a lingering diſeaſe, 


for which his native air was preſcribed, 


and he returned to England in the 
next packet, after a ſtay of not more 


than ten days in India. 


On receiving the news of his ated] 


4 in London, M. de Celandelle wrote to 


him, to prepare him to lee Cecilia; 


W hom, 
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2p whom, with Hortenſia, he ſaid he 


_ would himſelf convey to ER, as 
ſoon as poſſible, 


In leſs than a week this party, ſo long 


miſerable, met in the lodgings of Mr. 
Sydney at Richmond; and their tranſ- 
ports at this happy re-union, were ſhared 
by Miſs vage and Sir William, who 
had attended that young lady to her 
brother's, and was in three weeks from 
that time united to her for ever; an 
event which gave the moſt heartfelt 
pleaſure to all their friends; particularly 
M. de Celandelle, whoſe friendſhip for 
them both was equal. 


For the remainder of the life of che 


venerable old man, which was ſpent | in 


England with Cecilia, and was upv ards 


7 of four Fears, his days glided on fe- 


re ncly 4 
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_ renely; broken only by his regret for 
the death of the unhappy, and truly 


penitent Du Pont, who fell a victim 


to thoſe ſevere penances his remorſe 
_ urged him practice. 


The felicity of Captain and Mrs. 
Davenant, contributed to the enjoy- 


ment of de Celandelle nearly as much 
as that of his own children: for by that 
tender title he always called Hortenſia, 


as well as her brother : nor was he en- 


tirely unintereſted in the fate of Willliam 
Davenant and the lovely girl (the ſame 
who had gone out to India with him) 
that he afterwards married, aud with 
whom he got a very large fortune. 


F requently, after her marriage, did 


Hortenſia renew her rambles amongſt | 


the romantic cliffs of Beachy, and the 


- groves 
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groves of Ruſſelſtown: not, as ſhe had 
formerly done, to bewail the abſence, 
or weep for the death of a favoured 
lover; but to retrace with a huſband 
ſhe adored, the events of her lite ſo 
nearly connected with thoſe ſcenes. 

Hortenſia, it was true, no longer con- 
ſidered St. Aubin in the tender light ſhe 
had done, but Lady Marlow could 
never ceaſe to think of the amiable and 
beloved relation of Sir William; nos 
did the baronet wiſh that ſhe ſhould: 
for in her frequent mention of the name 
of his couſin, he found the beſt proof 
that her ſentiments for both, were pre- 


clely every ching he could deſire. 
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